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Mothers and Babies, 
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HE tenderest cord of a 
mother’s affection vibrates 
for her Baby. She 
loves to nurse it, to 
hear its coo and prattle 
and tocare for its needs 
and comforts. 
There is nothing 
the mother enjoys 

* more than Baby. 
She loves ‘to at- 
tend to its fre- 
quent baths, 
and_ usually 





the babe seems 
to enjoy them 
too. The frolic 
assists the tonic 
eS S>' effect, and Baby 
i a al comes out of the 
O——— bath as sweet as 

sweet can be, 
Are not only the baby, but the child, the full grown and 
the aged, all enjoy the bath; but what’ soap should be used 
best suited to the delicate organization of the skin? What soap 
is freest from the alkali which bites, the freest from impurity? 
What soap is the most perfect requisite for the health of the 
human skin, the soap which softens and has a fascinating 
charm? That soap is Peays’, the great English complexion 
soap, a pure soap that has outlived competition and which is 
unrivalled in the favor of civilization to-day. It has earned its 
enduring reputation through a lapse of over 100 years. 
Mothers and all others not already acquainted with Pears’ soap 
should make no mistake; they should ask for Pears’ at their 
druggists, and be sure they get it. 
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Medallions with Gold Lacquered Frames 





Finished in imitation of Porcelain and Satin, are sold 
strictly on their merits. The phenomenal growth of the 
trade in them has never been equalled in any branch of 
art photographic novelties; wf have already found a per- 
manent place in the world of art. They are warranted 
not to fade and will last forever. 

They are dust and waterproof, cannot warp or crack; 
being at once a permanent and highly artistic mount, they 

universal satisfaction; and the remarkably low 

price a which they are sold accounts in a measure for 
eir unparalleled popularity,combining as they do the charm 
of the photographie a art and the ingenuity of the artisan. Our 


new easel permits of the standing or o Sensing of our 
medallions—a recognized valuable advan 

These medallions are rich in beauty —~ vey attractive, 
possess merit and are popular with all classes. They are 
regarded by persons of taste everywhere as the most im- 
portant adjunct of the photographer’s art. 

This cut represents the front view of our 434 inch gold 
lacquered framed Medallion. They are solid and inde- 
structible, firmly interlocked and cannot be taken apart, 
They are dust and waterproof, supported by our adjustable 
rev _— easel back, which can be used as a hanger or 
stan 


Send one subscription for “The National Magazine,’ with one dollar for the same, together 


with any photograph, and we will send you EE RE 


these beautiful Medallions exact size of cut, 
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the photograph reproduced on one of 
and “The National Magazine” for 1 year 


Don’t Fail to take Advantage of This. 


Price $1.25 
Manufactured by The G. A. Shuler Co., 7 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send your photograph to “The National Magazine,’ who guarantee to return it in as good 
order as received, together with a beautiful reproduction as described above by The G. A. Shuler 
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Looking Abead ra 


JUST A HINT AT THE MANY GOOD THINGS 
TO APPEAR IN “THE NATIONAL” FCR 1901 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 
By the Editor, JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


This striking feature of “The National Magazine’ has met with such widespread appreciation 
and commendation during 1900 that it will be continued during the coming year, As the 
caption indicates, it comprises a monthly resume of political and social events at the National 
Capital, with bright, chatty gossip of the lives and doings of the men and women of the day 
most prominently in the public eye. 


CURRENT EVENTS, Illustrated 


While “The National Magazine” gives to its readers the best that the literary market affords 
in the matter of Biography, History, Fiction, etc , it also presents each month many of the most 
timely articles on Current Events. The department has the services of a special staff of trained 
writers, and is in itself well worth the price asked for a year’s sutscription, to those men and 
women who are too busy to keep in close touch with passing events through the daily press. 
It gives a brief but comprehensive summary of all the principal happenings of the month, with 
well-timed suggestions. 


“OLD TESTAMENT ROMANCES” 
From the pen of DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Now running in “The National Magazine,’ have made a deserved hit. These stories treat in a 
new and fresh way many of the most romantic stories of holy writ, based upon newly dis- 
covered historical facts and have a very general interest. The entire series are superbly illus- 
trated from photographs and rare paintings. 


“THE RECKONING” 


The greatest serial of the year, appears in “The National,’’ a story of Maximilian's reign in Mexico. 


FICTION OFFERING 


There will appear in “The National Magazine,’ during the year 1901, fresh and original short 
Stories, serials, sketches and poems of exceptional literary merit by the following and other 
American authors : 






























Octave Thanet Anna Farquhar Henry Holcomb Bennett 
Hayden Carruth Joe Lincoln Annie T. Colcock 

William MacLeod Raine Eben E. Rexford Helen T. George 
Joseph Dana Miller Frank B, Tracy Emelie Blackmore Stapp 
CH. — Quad) Sam Walter Foss Will M. Clemens 

ack 










ety Charles Winslow Hall 
ickering Garrison Helen Ray Kent 
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The National Magazine's 


Great Prize Offer 
Read Every Word—and Read it Again 


The whole country is now becoming interested in the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, which will open its doors in May next at Buffalo, N. Y. 

To those who were so fortunate as to see the splendors of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, at Chicago, the vast progress in science and art and especially 
the wonders of applied electricity will here be made manifest, while, to all who 
failed to see that greatest fair of the nineteenth century, this first exhibition of 
the twentieth century will leave little to regret. It is peculiarly fitting that 
“The National Magazine” should do its part to make successful this national 
and international enterprise. 


With this end in view, and with a further purpose of offering encouragement 
to our friends throughout the nation, we have determined to make a grand 
prize offer, which in its scope and fairness shall as far surpass all former offers 
of the kind as “The National Magazine” surpasses all its competitors in its 
features and interesting contents. 


We shall absolutely give away in the aggregate $10,000 in cash or its equiva- 
lent as follows : 


First— 

To one person in each of the forty-nine states and organized territories of the 
United States a free trip to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
August, 1901, such person to be chosen from subscribers to “The National 
Magazine” in the manner following:—In the April, May and June numbers of 
“The National Magazine” will be published a certificate, each of which shall 
entitle the holder (if a subscriber) to one estimate in the contest. This con- 
test will be in answer to the following question:—‘“How many paid admissions 
will there be to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, on July 4, 1901?” 
The person in each state or territory who shall come nearest to computing the 
correct number shall be declared the winner for such state or territory, provided 
he or she is a subscriber enrolled prior to June 15, 1901. To such one per- 
son in each state or territory we will present a free ticket to and from Buffalo 
and all necessary expenses, for one week, while guests of “The National Maga- 
zine” at Buffalo. 
This gathering of our friends will celebrate the eighth anniversary of the 
establishment of this magazine, and will be entirely unique in the history of 
periodical enterprise. 

SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 3@= 
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Second— 


As a further incentive to our friends and as an inducement which will lead 
them to ask their friends to join our family circle, we will send three extra offi- 
cial certificates to each person who will send us two subscriptions for one year 
at ninety cents net each. Every contestant may enter as many estimates 
as he or she has certificates. All certificates must he mailed to us by June 15. 
You can send in at once for the three certificates for every two new subscrip- 
tions you obtain and save time. 


Third— 


GRAND SUBSCRIPTION PRIZES 
$120 Per Year for Ten Years 


It may happen, and doubtless will in some cases, that some of our friends will 
work hard and secure many subscribers, yet fail to secure one of the trips to 
Buffalo, and in order that no injustice may be done to such, we offer 
the following list of prizes for subscriptions:—To the person sending the largest 
list of subscribers for one year with ninety cents each in cash, we will 
present an annual income of $120 per year for ten years. To the person send. 
ing the next largest list of subscribers we will present $100 in gold. 
To the person sending the largest list from each state or territory (winners of 
the above two prizes excepted) we will present a $10 gold piece or eagle. To 
the person sending the second largest list from each state or territory (not 
considering winners of first two prizes) we will present a three-year paid up 
subscription to “The National Magazine.” 


Fourth— 


A commission of ten per cent will be allowed on all subscriptions secured dur- 
ing this contest at $1.00 each, and may be deducted when making remittance. 


Fifth— ; 


Roll up your sleeves and go to work! YOU can secure one of these prizes 
and your chances are as good as any one’s to succeed in this grand competition. 


Sixth— 


In event of a tie estimate, we will take the first two names that are received by 
us with the nearest estimate and award both of them credentials and tickets for 
the Exposition. In all other cases of a tie estimate we will send “The National 
Magazine” for three years. This relates to the Pan-American offer only. 

In allother ties we will take the first estimate received. An accurate account will 
be kept as the estimates arrive, so that each contestant may be sure of receiv- 
ing his or her just dues, to be determined by the date when the letter was 
mailed. Great care must be taken in the dating of estimates, also the name, 
address, city, town and state of the contestant. 


The National Magazine 


W. W. POTTER CO. Ltd., Publishers, 91 Bedford St., Boston 
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What We Have Done 


The following letter is from 
a member of “The National 
Magazine” Continental Tour 
Party of 1900, that visited 
among other points of in- 
terest the Paris Exposition. 
Mr. Fleith’s letter is of in- 
terest as showing that “The 
National Magazine” carries 
out its agreements to the 
satisfaction of its patrons. 


Editor “The National Magagine:” 

As a member of “The National Magazine” European party, which 
I joined after securing 500 annual subscriptions for “The National Maga- 
zine,” I take pleasure in saying that the European trip was all and more 
than was promised in the itinerary. Not only were all the conditions ful- 
filled, but everything possible was done for our comfort and enjoyment. 
Our party is unanimous in saying thatit was a most enjoyable and 
instructive tour. In fact, it was to me an education, and you may be 
sure that we have all returned staunch friends of “The National Maga- 
zine,” which I believe to be the most progressive and distinctively 
American magazine published, and we will always be ready to advocate 
its honesty and fair dealings. It has done more to stimulate and encour- 
age young men in the right ideals and purposes of life than any other 
periodical I know of, and I cannot let this opportunity pass without saying 
that my life will be influenced by the generous and helpful influence of 
my connection with the magazine. It has made the securing of 500 sub. 
scriptions for “The National Magazine” the proudest achievement of my 
life, and one of the most eventful portions of my education. 

The trip was so arranged as not to afford mere pleasure alone, but 
has given me a broader idea of the world’s history, and a keener love and 
appreciation of our American institutions than I ever hoped to secure. 
It was one succession of revelations to me. 

In closing I wish to again thank “The National Magazine” for the 
opportunity which has been opened to me as a young man for “seeing the 
world” and making the best of it. 

With best regards, believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
WALTER H. FLEITH. 


Wausau, Wis. 


Send two subscriptions for three estimate blanks at once as time counts—every day counts. 


W. W. POTTER CO. Ltd., 91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 

















THE LATE BENJAMIN HARRISON, 23d PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

































BEN HARRISON THE PRESIDENT 


At length in God's half acre, beneath the Hoosier skies, We thought bim cold, and often bis ways were not our own; 
Ben Harrison the ‘President in wakeless slumber lies, His mind was on too sure a base to be by passion blown. 
And something in the thought of it has dimmed the ‘Ben Harrison the President was strong to stand alone. 

People’s eyes. | 
Ben Harrison the President is past all human pains, The simple faith our fathers had was ample for his needs; ! 
‘Past grief for human losses and Lope of human gains; He lived towarn the land he served against tyrannic creeds. 
The man we loved has left us, the good he did remains. eAnd square with his ideals was the record of bis deeds. 


Our children in the days to be, when we that mourn are gone, 
Will see new names of mighty men upon our annals drawn, 

But nobler minded gentleman they will not look upon. 

Frank Putnam 
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several personal letters and one 

characteristic telegram signed 

“Benj. Harrison.” Upon the Sun- 
day following the assassination of 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago in 1893, I 
first met General Harrison at home 
in that tall brick house on Delaware 
street, Indianapolis. It was in Octo- 
ber,and the autumn leaves and gray sky 
outside made the reception room seem 
dark andgloomy. On an easel between 
the folding doors was a picture of the 
first Mrs. Harrison, who had died dur- 
ing the year, and the portrait was 
draped with a tiny bit of an American 
flag. A peacock with gorgeous fea- 
thers stood on a pedestal nearby, as if 
a sentinel on duty. A short, stout 
man entered, and when he took my 
hand there was a warmth and cordial- 
ity which, judging from newspaper re- 
ports, I had not expected. He wasa 
lonesome man, and his great, gray eyes 
seemed to hunger for sympathy. As 
he sat down his large head and whis- 
kers made him seem taller than when 
standing. His peculiar voice, but 
well-phrased sentences were impres- 
sive. He appeared never to utter a 
word that was not surcharged with 
thought. As a thinker, his keen, 


A MONG my library treasures are 


analytical powers never failed him. 
I had scarcely concluded stating my 
mission as briefly as possible, before 
he had grasped the entire situation, 
and gave me an affirmative answer 
with a deliberative nod of his head. 
The floor of the room was covered with 
furs, and arising he reflectively dug his 
heels in the rugs, and tapped his toes 
against the corner, as conversationists 
usually do for a last talk on the street 
corner. Simple, direct and yet keen, 
the depth of General Harrison’s real 
nature was little understood, but his 
memory as an example of clean-cut, 
upright manhood and rugged intellec- 
tuality, is an inspiration to American 
youth, and will have a high place in 
our nation’s history. 
7 * * 

The Harrison family, like the Adams 
family of Massachusetts, on its illus- 
trious genealogical tree carries the 
names of one signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and two presi- 
dents of the United States; and in 
this record the Adamses and the Har- 
risons stand apart in aclass by them- 
selves. These distinctions in one 
family, it can be noted, will never 
again be equalled. It remains unique 
in the history of the country. 











The original Colonel Benjamin Har- 
rison, the signer, was more or less 
imbued with a certain feeling of pre- 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON 


who was still counted among the 
‘cold’ party. This was an indolent, 
luxurious gentleman, of no use in 


HOME OF THE LATE GENERAL BENJAMIN HARRISON AT INDIANAPOLIS 
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judice against the men of New Eng- 
land, which the latter fully recipro- 
cated against the Virginians. 

Colonel Harrison is thus referred to 
by John Adams.: “The General him- 
self (Washington) had chosen, for his 
private confidential correspondent, 
a member from Virginia, Harrison, 
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ree. 


Congress or committee, but a great 
embarrassment to both. He was 
represented to be a kind of corner- 
stone in which the two walls of party 
met in Virginia. He was descended 
from one of the most ancient and dis- 
tinguished families in Virginia. Har- 
rison courted Hancock and some other 



























MISS WRENN 














of our colleagues. But we had a 
majority and gave ourselves no uneasi- 
ness about their little intrigues.” 

In 1777, Colonel Harrison wrote to 


MISS GRACE MCCULLAH 
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Washington in reference to Lafayette: 


“I remember well a conversation passing betwixt you 
and I on the subject of the Marquis de Lafayette’s com- 
mission, and that I told you it was merely honorary, He 
gave us to understand his chief motive was to be near you, 
to see service, and to give him an eclat at home, The other 
day he surprised everybody by a letter requesting commis- 
sions for his officers, and insinuating at the same time 
that he should expect a command as soon as you should 
think him fit for one. Depend upon it, Congress never 


MRS. WELLS, DAUGHTER OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GIBSON OF TENNESSEE 





meant he should have one, nor will countenance him in his 
application.” 


Washington himself was very much 
embarrassed by the appearance of La- 
fayette with his commission of major- 
general at headquarters, and thus 
wrote Colonel Harrison: 


“What the designs of Congress respecting this gentle- 
man were, and what line of conduct 1 am to pursue respect- 
ing their design and his expectations I know no more than 
the child unborn, and beg to be instructed.” 
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It was Colonel Harrison who in- 
formed Washington of the intention of 
the Virginia Assembly to grant a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Mary Washington (his 
mother), which brought out a warm 
remonstrance from Washington: 


“I lament accordingly that your letter which conveyed 
the first hint of this matter did not come to my hands 
sooner. But I request, in pointed terms, if the matter is 
now in agitation in your Assembly, that all proceedings on 
it may be stopped; or, in case of a decision in her favor, 
that it may be done away with and repealed at my request.” 

* * + 


The original Benjamin Harrison, 
like his great-grandson of these later 


\ REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS MC RAE, DEMOCRATIC 
\ MEMBER OF THE HOUSE JOINT COMMITTEE 





days, had his own ideas regarding fed- 
eral compacts in general and the origi- 
nal Philadelphia constitution in partic- 
ular, and he wrote Washington, Octo- 
ber 4, 1787, to this effect: 


“I cannot divest myself of the opinion that the seeds of 
<ivil discord are plentifully sown in very many of the 
powers given, both to the President and to Congress, and 
that if the Constitution is carried into effect the states 
south of the Potomac will be little more than appendages to 
those to the northward of it.” 


In what follows the first Governor 
Harrison makes an early allusion to 
the doctrine of state rights which 
was truly prophetic: “In the interim 
I shall only say that my objections 
chiefly lie against the unlimited 
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REPRESENTATIVE JOHN DALZELL, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, MEMBER OF THE JOINT 
INAUGURAL COMMITTEE 





powers of taxation and the regula- 
tions of trade and the jurisdictions 
that are to be established in every 
state altogether independent of their 
laws.” 


On a special train filled with militia 
we entered Washington for the inaug= 
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‘(When tt comes to handsome women, every Section 
of America excels.” 
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uration on a beautiful Sabbath day. 
Majestic Pennsylvania avenue was 
thronged with battalions gather- 
ing to honor a national occasion, 
their bands playing in time to the quick 
elastic step of the American volun- 
teer. There was an air of happy 
anticipation in it all, anda luring 
promise of springtime, in sharp con- 
trast with the wintry blast of the 
home-going the “day after.” The 
decorations of the white buildings, 





doa thing.’’ 


the forum-like reviewing stands along 
the avenue, the semi-circle- of stately 
columns at the White House, the six 
massive pillars on which the brass 
urns poured clouds of incense, sug- 
gested the days of Grecian ari and 
splendor, and were also a reminder of 
the Court of Honor at the Columbian 
exposition. Each age has its charac- 
teristic power, and electricity is as 
essential as sunlight to the fetes of 
modern times. 
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gestures indicate ‘‘We don’t 





Sunday evening preceeding the 
Monday inauguration of 1go1, the gal- 
leries of the House and Senate at the 
Capital were thronged, and the corri- 
dors filled with waiting people who 
desired a glimpse of the dying session 
of Congress. Several fair ladies were 
carried out in a faint, but with true 
American persistency there were 
other women without “faint hearts.” 
The closing hours of the Fifty- 
Seventh Congress were comparatively 


Congressman Richardson in a reflective Congressman Dick's expressive Senator Allison ts a weather prophet as 
mood. The automobile is standing, 
but the camera slide moved. 


well as a polttical philosopher, and 
when be says it rains—it rains. 





peaceful and serene. All night the 
session continued, while the members 
gathered about the speaker’s rostrum 
and sang patriotic songs; and when 
they broke forth into gospel hymns, 
one kindly, elderly body near me 
remarked: ‘Well now, I don’t feel that 
it is so wicked after all that I did not 
go to church to-night. There must be 
some good Christian men in Congress.” 

The songs at the opposite side of the 
Capital did not extinguish the speech 
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of Senator Carter, who continued his 
talk against time, until the River and 
Harbor bill was good and dead. He 
felt the pulse of the deceased mea- 
sure like a good-natured undertaker, 
glanced at the back-turned clock, 
lighted acigar, and throwing aside 
his senatorial toga announced himself 
ready for “any old office.” And he 


When Senator Wellington starts out with thai 
blue umbrella, look out! 





got a new one—commissioner of 
the St. Louis exposition. 

The parade was not especially grand 
in pageantry. The gold laced staffs 
of the various state governors were the 
only suggestions of old-time military 
display. It was the 200,000 spectators 
along the avenues who endured that 
coldrain that made the mostim pressive 
feature of all—a demonstration of 
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loyal devotion and patriotism that 
nothing can surpass. The long line of 
state militia, the regulars, the West 
Pointers in their natty gray uniforms 
and hats, which, worn during the 
Mexican War, and in honor of General 
Winfield Scott, have never been 
changed ; the regiment of Porto Ricans, 
proudly wearing the blue, the trim 


Senator Lodge ina springtime smile, and Congress- 
man McCall came very nearly smiling that time. 


Annapolis cadets, the lusty seamen 
and marines, and lastly the long line 
of civilians bouncing about on pranc- 
ing chargers, all had a significance. 

A member of one of the European em- 
bassies said to me: “This shows why 
the United States is a world power. 
It is the spirit of those in line and those 
outside the lines that counts more 
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than mere military manoeuvres and the 
automatic discipline of a great army 
of fighting machines, And Washington 
is the only city in the country where 
you could have such a purely Ameri- 
can demonstration, for here even the 
foreigner is amalgamated.” 

When the thousands of spectators 
cheered the President, as he passed, it 
was more than enthusiasm—it was 
even more than a sincere outburst of 
affection for the man who will pass 
down into history as one of our greatest 
presidents; it was love and loyalty to 
the institutions which he represents 
that pealed forth asone voice. No 
partisanship can at such times 
repress the unrestrained appreciation 
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of the American people for a presi- 
dent whom they believe to be sincere 
in his consecration to true American 
ideals, however much they may differ 
from him in policies. 

These were the impressions of one 
who rode in the presidential carriage; 
one, not of the same political faith, but 
one inspired to patriotic purposes as he 
witnessed the great throng represent- 
ing the spirit of the American people 
but feebly voiced in the impres- 
sive glories of the inaugural exer- 
cises. 

* * * 

Yes, I can understand it now; why 
soldiers and civilians will endure dis- 
comfiture and privations on such oc- 


SOME OF THE CHILDREN OF PROMINENT PEOPLE IN WASHINGTON 





Senator Butler’s baby 
Howard Webb, Sen. Quav’s daughter, Sam’? Compton 





Senator Dolliver’s baby 
Walter Beale, Hattts Blaine's baby, Damrosch baby 
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casions. Resplendent in a gorgeous 
blue sash, wearing a new silk hat and 
astride_a fiery charger, I sat drenched 
in rain and sleet to perform my part. 
Congressman McCleary of Minnesota 
was my chief, and the easy way in 
which he maintained his seat indicated 
that his early training in equitation 
had nuc been neglected. The evening 








previous a delegation had called upon 
me at the hotel with a look of concern. 
“Have you ever ridden a horse?” 
Well, I told them as modestly as I 
could of my experiences with bron- 
chos and their reverse movements on 
the plains of North Dakota near Vice- 
President Roosevelt’s ranch. 
“But these Washington horses—” 





i 
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they remonstrated in a gentle whisper. 

Well, when I was introduced to the 
be-tassled and be-ribboned charger at 
the livery stable the next day, there 
was a regret that I had not arrived 
early enough for at least one rehear- 
sal. The horse gave me a knowing 
wink, and I was soon in the stirrups, 
booted and spurred for the fray. Then 
it began to rain, and I called for an um- 
brella to save the silk hat, and hung 
it on the saddle rings. Once out on 
the asphalt streets I began to fit my- 


MRS. RICHARD YATES 





self to the saddle. The rain came 
down the harder and I raised the 
umbrella. 

That was enough. The _ horse 
started and dashed like a shot up New 
York avenue—and I went with him— 
bumping along in the saddle like a tin 
can in an empty wagon-box on a 
rough country road. 

The horse was several squares beyond 
the library before I could haul up. The 
umbrella was silently folded and we 
walked back until I mount- 
ed from a friendly fence. 
Near B street an automo- 
bile ran into us, and the 
staccato movement began 
again. The stirrups were 
too long to permit clear 
ing the saddle, and dashing 
down toward the Baltimore 
& Ohio depot, I turned 
into the Senate stables, 
where a group of mounted 
civilian aids were huddled 
in a shed, drenched to 
the skin but cheerfully 
awaiting orders. We were 
introduced around as 
majors, colonels and cap- 
tains, and no one appeared 
to be quite familiar with his 
exact rank. After another 
long wait, when the mili- 
tary division had passed, 
there was a thrilling mo- 
ment; with a double- 
breasted brass band in the 
rear we began to move. 
The horses waltzed and 
danced to the music. I 


ing a cakewalk. But at 
the moment of passing in 
review, I could understand 
the feeling of the men in 
the procession. The crowds 
are the inspiration. Cir- 


felt as if mine was essay- 
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cling about in true circus fashion the 
horses of the aids were with difficulty 
kept in line for the admiring glances 
of the multitudes. 

* * * 

It was nearly six o’clock when we 
approached the President’s reviewing 
stand near the White House. A mad 
impulse came over me to have my 
horse prance like the steed of General 
Warner. As we approached the 
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stand, I fancied I saw the President 
looking admiringly toward me, waiting 
in breathless expectation until I passed 
on the foaming charger. The spurs 
were tried for the first time, and there 
was a “flank” movement I had not ex- 
pected because the broncho lunges 
ahead when touched by the spur, but 
in this case there was a show of heels, 
and with flopping arms and in two- 
four time allegro—strictly dotted—I 
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passed. The horse reversed about in an 
equine two-step and off went my silk 
hat. A small darkey boy came to the 
rescue. No; I did not stop to see 
whether the President observed my 
unconventional and unintentional sa- 
lute. When the dispersing point was 
reached I put a tag on the horse, gave 
a darkey a quarter to take the charger 
back and limped over to the nearest 
street car for home. 

Yes; I was honored with a brevet 
colonel’s commission with the Presi- 
dent’s name on it in big letters; but I 
threw away those spurs with a sup- 
pressed word of comment. 


WASHINGTON 


Under the little gabled canopy, 
scarcely shutting out the cold, sleeting 
March rain President McKinley kissed 
the Bible, thereby attesting the oath 
that made him for a second time presi- 
dent of the United States. To me th’s 
was the most thrilling moment of the 
ceremonies; the supreme act which di- 
vided the old from the new. His ad- 
dress appeared to me rather a heart to 
heart talk than a speech. Its short, epi- 
gramatical sentences differed decidedly 
from the finished periods of his mes- 
sage to Congress and other state 
papers. In front of the stand were 
bare-headed youngsters, ancient 


IN THE CLASSIC GRECIAN ROBES AT THE FANCY DRESS BALL, WHERE ALL 
COSTUMES OF ALL TIMES ARE MINGLED FOR THE MOMENT 

















negroes with worn hats, and hundreds 
of that common people whom Lincoln 
loved, quite as conspicuous as the gold- 
laced and pompous diplomats who 
heroically endured the saturation of 
rain and sleet in lace and feathers. 
How sharply such an inauguration con- 
trasts with the flunkeyism of corona- 
tions or even a grand lodge installa- 
tion. 


. * * 


When so many people declared that 
Governor Yates was the handsomest 
man on horseback in the inaugural 
parade, I could not help thinking of a 
scene at the capital at Springfield, IIl., 
when he was inaugurated. With him 
was that devoted mother who had lulled 
him to sleep as a child, in the guber- 
natorial mansion when her husband, 
Governor Dick Yates, was making his 
famous record as war governor of IIli- 
nois, and discovering men like General 
Grant to save the Union. In the midst 


HONORABLE RICHARD YATES, GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


MRS. YATES, MOTHER OF GOVERNOR YATES 
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of the inaugural festivi- 
ties a telegram was re- 
ceived announcing the 
serious illness of this 
little mother, and he 
hurried back to her bed- 
side, cutting short his 
plans for a southern tour. 
The devotion of Ameri- 
can boys to their Spar- 
tan mothers is one of 
the most hopeful s'gns 
for the nation’s future. 
At the inaugural ball, 
under the brilliant radi- 
ance of the electric illu- 
mination,’ there were 
many little side tableaux 
that were irresistibly at- 
tractive to “an onlooker 
in Venice”—or Washing. 
ton. The assiduous devo- 
tion of stately General 
Corbin to a handsome 


young lady during the exercises at 
the capitol and during the evening 
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elicited social interest and reportorial 
comment. Beaming Senator Depew, 
gallant and genial, caring for a veri- 
table retinue of feminine admirers, 
was a picture which should be trans- 
ferred to canvas for the benefit of a 
posterity which could appreciate its 
portrayal of American olttesse. 

A survey of the crowded ball-room 
was like a glimpse into fairyland, and 
it was undoubtedly one of the most 
cosmopolitan gatherings that ever as- 
sembled in an American ball-room 
There was scarcely a nation that was 
not represented. Madame and Minis- 
ter Wu and other representatives of 
oriental people, while conspicuous by 
reason of their garb, entered fully into 
the American spirit of the occasion, 
and Madame Wu’s tiny hand must 
have suffered from the many hand- 
shakings received during the reception. 
The Marine Band on the hurricane 
deck above and the orchestra below 
played alternately, but the merry 
groups at the opposite side of 
the hall from the President never 
tired of dancing—music, brass or 


EX-CONGRESSMAN G M. CURTIS, CLINTON, IOWA 





triumph. 


MME. DE WALLANT, 





string—two step, waltz or polka, state- 
ly lanciers or ancient contra dance— 
all were enjoyed to the full. 

The slim, gray-corsaged West Point 
boys were in great demand—and nc 
one whispered “Tabasco” although the 
band did relax intoa “Hot Time in the 
Old Town” at which Vice-President 
Roosevelt smiled behind his glasses 
and showed his teeth in a good-na- 
tured way. 


The entrance of the President and 
party was announced by the strains of 
“Hail to the Chief,” played by the : 
But the President’s 
chief concern was for the comfort of the 
sweet-faced lady at his side, who had 
endured all the strain and fatigue of 
the Gay toshare her devoted husband’s 
Later on, perfectly at ease 
in the balcony, he admired the hall 
decorations, and waved greetings to 
friends on the floor below, as well as 


Marine Band. 


THE AMERICAN WIFE OF 
FIRST SECRETARY RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR | 


* * 














to others in the guest balcony. Gen- 
eral Miles was Mrs. McKinley’s escort, 
and at her right sat Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the Vice-President. In the balcony 
were the members of the cabinet and 
their families. It was indeed a bril- 
liant scene, and as a monocle-eyed 
Englishman at my side expressed it, 
“By Jove, the American ladies are 
stunning, doncher know,” at which 
an American lady near me bowed 
gracefully and promptly. 

A study of the costumes was most 
fascinating. If there were any two 
dressed alike among the six thousand, 
seven hundred and fifty-two lady 
guests present it was not discoverable, 
and the editions of Washington papers, 
describing each separate costume, were 
in great demand. There were jewels 
and gems set in the most wonderful 
and costly triumphs of the goldsmith’s 
art, and representing many millions 
of dollars, with rare old laces, wonder- 
ful silks, diaphanous veilings and lin- 
gerie, snowy trimmings of ostrich, 
swan and ermine, wonderful girdles 
and bracelets, clasping dainty waists 
and wrists. Be at 

While the strain of the social season 
was all too apparent in the worn faces 
of some of the Washington belles, the 
fresher beauty of representative ladies 
from every state and territory in the 
Union elicited from one enthusiastic 
bachelor the remark that the ball was 
“one continuous congress of American 
beauty.” 

He was right. The visitors included 
not only “the smartest of the smart 
set,” but a host of modest, beautiful 
ladies from far-away towns and vil- 
lages, who came to enjoy the occasion 
with fathers and brothers who are in 
the government departments, Sweet- 
faced mothers and aunts in black silk 
and lace looked on—all truly represen- 
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tative women of the great republic. 

Near one of the massive yellow 
granite pillars stood a lady with clear- 
cut and expressive features. Modestly 
and simply dressed, Helen Gould, giv- 
ing kindly greeting to each passing 
friend, looked upon the scene; and I 
could fancy a shade of regret that her 
favorite navy jackies were not more in 
evidence, for the young cadets had 
beensent back to Annapolis before sun- 
down and were not permitted to enjoy 
the Inaugural Ball, the occasion of all 
occasions in their eyes. Just why they 
were sent home and the West Pointers 
permitted to remain is one of those 
Washington mysteries, productive . of 
long-lived gossip and social jealousies, 
which Icannot solve. Ah well, “the 
lights are fled, the garlands dead,” and 
that brilliant occasion is only a mem- 
ory and the souvenirs are put away. 
Who willsitin the balcony four years 
hence? tog 

It was a pretty sight—well—there 
was asight of pretty girls from Ten- 
nessee at the White House that day. 
The throngs had been pouring in, and 
the President was conscientiously and 
good-naturedly shaking hands fifty- 
five a minute when the delegation of 
young ladies arrived. There was not 
an article of furniture, a drapery, or a 
bit of bric-a-brac that escaped the, 
battery of bright eyes, which bewitch- 
ingly expressed that inevitable femin- 
ine desire for a “souvenir.” Intuitively 
the President seemed to understand 
it and he presented each with a flower. 
No lightning-flashed biograph could 
ever reveal the real depths of the 
sweet smiles of gratefulness showered 
upon the President. Many books will 
press many faded carnations which 
were bestowed upon an eventful day. 

Among the guests at the White 
House during inauguration week was 
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a stooping, white-haired farmer from 
Ohio. It was Jack Adams who runs 
the farm of President McKinley near 
Canton. Hecame to the White House 
bringing a friend and a companion with 
him, and was surprised when the Presi- 
dent invited him to remain, because 
he said he only expected to take one 
meal at the White House. He said he 
was too busy on the farm in ’97 to at- 
tend the inauguration, but as he re- 
marked “We made up for it this time, 
and when the President sent for those 
two barrels of applesI just told him 
I'd be there. The President said 
my friends and I must bring our grips 
and stay right at the White House al- 
though I told him we had a room.” 
The good old farmer and his chums 
had a seat in the grand stand to see 
the parade and attended the inaugu- 
ral ball. ‘We took everything in” he 
deelared, in taking his departure to 
look after horses, cattle and sheep on 
the Ohio farm. 

With Washington's decided growth 
in political prestige during the past 
decade has been identified a very pro- 
gressive municipal spirit which was 
prominent in the recent inaugural. 
The success of the occasion was largely 
due to the untiring energies of Chair- 
man John Jay Edson and his committee 
of efficient assistants. General B. H. 
Warner, marshal of the Civic Grand 
Division of the inaugural parade, has 
been for many years identified with a 
large number of enterprises in the 
capital city. He organized the Colum- 
bia National Bank; also the Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company, and 
erected a fine building foreach. They 
have both been very successful. He 
has been President of the Board of 
School Trustees, the Board of Trade 
and many other organizations. He 


was also marshal of the Civic Grand 
Division four years ago. 


The extra- 


WASHINGTON 





ordinary demands which were made 
upon the city were promptly and ade- 
quately met. Asa residential city the 
national capital has an undisputed pre- 
eminence, and its aggressive enter- 
prising local spirit is truly American 
in all essentials. 

Among the interested throngs in 
Washington during the month was the 
delegation of school teachers sent by 
General Charles H. Taylor of the Bos- 
ton “Globe” and the school boys sent 
by W. R. Hearst’s Chicago “Ameri- 
can.” It is now recognized that a visit 
to Washington is an essential part of 
an American education, and these 
enterprising newspapers have been 
prompt to acknowledge public senti- 
ment inthis direction. Since the Civil 
War there never has been a time when 
there has been so much interest cen- 
tered upon the national capital as just 
now. The keen interest among young 
people in regard to Washington and 
national affairs is a significant indica- 
tion of the strenuous national spirit of 
the future. 


* - 


Although the weather was dull, 
damp and dismal enough, rain, sleet 
and snow in every gust of wind, the 
President enjoyed his visit to his old 
home at Canton, before going on to 
attend the funeral of Ex-President 
Benjamin Harrison at Indianapolis. 
The President and Mrs. McKinley were 
guests at the Barber house, which is 
near the central portion of the city. 
There were the President’s favorite 
flowers, red carnations, on the square 
piano, and fragrant lilies for Mrs. 
McKinley. Both seem to grow younger 
every time they visit Canton, no mat- 
ter how forbidding may be the 
weather, for “it is home.” The 
President chats with old friends who 
call and takes a lively interest in all 
the affairs of his home town, including 
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the proposed new library for which 
Andrew Carnegie gave $50,000, being 
chiefly incited thereto by Mine Host 
Hawk, of the Manhattan hostelry in 
New York City, an old Cantonese. 
It was secured without asking—merely 
diplomatic suggestion—and when Mr. 
Carnegie asked him if $50,000 was 
enough it nearly took his breath; but 
before he could thank him the check 
was drawn. I always enjoy a visit to 
Canton, for to me it is one of the most 
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the Senate he preceded, by a few days 
only, Senator Jefferson Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, fresh from the glory of Buena 
Vista, and General Sam Houston; also 
Stephen A. Douglas, the “little giant” 
whose side partner was Clayton, auth- _ 
or of the treaty with Lord Bulwer that 
has annoyed the senate all these years.; 
Ona warm day I visited the Congres- 
sional Library, and as I sat there in all 
the splendor of that matchless build- 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE LATE PRESIDENT HARRISON 





typical of American cities, and is 
growing. Bricks in the sidewalk lead- 
ing to the McKinley home are each 
marked “Imperial Block.” How such 
effective ammunition in a brick-throw- 
ing campaign came to be overlooked 
is inexplicable. 

When the late Mr. Bradbury, (who 
was until his death the senior ex-sen- 
tor) arrived at Washington to enter 





ing nodding over the musty tomes, I. 
could see the surprise which would 
come over the faces of the sturdy 
statesmen of early days were they to 
enter this palatial triumph of the Li- 
brary Age: Webster shuffling down 
the corridor; Calhoun stepping lightly 
after; Clay stopping for a jest, and 
Lincoln’s gaunt form towering above 
them all, and the radiance of his face, 
beaming with love—awakened me, 








THE CHORD OF A COMMON CAUSE 


By Grace Lincoln Hall 


of his August warmth into the 

directors’ room of the Sylvan Plow 

Works, where the officers of the 
company sat in troubled council dis- 
cussing that problem which has forced 
itself next to the great heart of the 
business world—the wage problem. 

The bench moulders had demanded 
three dollars a day. Upon being re- 
fused they had walked out in a body, 
leaving that department to the quiet 
of its own inactivity. 

The superintendent was in a quan- 
dary. The shop had run low on cast- 
ings; fall orders were coming in thick 
and fast; the obtaining of skilled re- 
lief mechanics was an impossibility 
under the stringent laws of organized 
labor, and “scabs” were out of the 
question. The men had demanded all 
or nothing, and held sturdily to their 
position, supported by the strong wall 
of the labor union. The superintend- 
ent feared the results of the company’s 
final refusal which he felt at all costs 
must be the ultimatum. 

The Sylvan Plow Works was practi- 
cally owned by the Bayne family. 
Back in the '7o’s, Sylvester Bayne, the 
father, had left his carpenter's bench 
and joined a few other poor and ob- 
scure men like himself in the manu- 
facture of the crude plow of the day. 
They were faithful, earnest, hard- 
working men—the financiers, the 
salesmen and the mechanics in their 
own factory. They were not working 
for honor nor for great riches; their 
one and united aim was to equip their 
children for better and higher places 
in the world than they had made for 


Te sun shone with all the might 





themselves with the labor of their 
hands. 

The modest little factory grew 
steadily as the years went by, but 
when a quarter century had rolled 
around, three of the weary builders 
had laid down their tools to answer 
the inevitable summons, and to Syl- 
vester Bayne alone was left the pleas- 
ure of seeing as a result of their handi- 
work one of the largest steel plow 
manufactories in the world. A few 
blocks of stock were owned by eastern 
capitalists, but Mr. Bayne had control- 
ling interest. He now. enjoyed the 
honor and the emoluments of the office 
of president, but allowed his sons to 
manage the business for him. 

Young George Bayne was superin- 
tendent of the great shop. He wasa 
big, handsome, strong-limbed young 
fellow—impetuous and rash; one who 
made many mistakes, but who erred 
oftener from pure good-heartedness 
than from faulty motives. He had 
spent his young days as a cowboy and 
in roughing it on the western plains, 
but awakening at last to the dignity 
of man—through the refining influ- 
ences of the woman he married—he 
returned home and entered his father’s 
factory. He was brusque, and almost 
rough, at times, but beneath the gruff 
exterior lay a substratum of kindness 
and generosity and fine honor that in 
such cases is clarified only by exigen- 
cies. 

The other, and elder son, Henry, was 
vice-president. He had the same 
quick, impetuous nature as his brother, 
but in dealing with those around him 
employed the discretion of maturer 


























years. Despite an irascibility of man- 
ner—due more to ill health than to 
natural unpleasantness of disposition 
—he possessed the distinguishing trait 
of the Bayne family—a kind heart. 

Henry Bayne held a thoroughly kind 
and human regard for the men in the 
shop. He could remember too well 
the time when, as a small boy, he 
carried his father’s dinner down to the 
little wooden shop by the river, and it 
was probably that memory which often 
tempered his policy with the working- 
men. 

In one hour the committee appointed 
by the strikers was to meet these offi- 
cers of the Sylvan Plow Works in the 
directors’ room, and they were not 
fortifying themselves against the at- 
tack that they felt was coming. 

“It’s a blamed nuisance; this strike,” 
remarked Henry Bayne impatiently. 
“The weather is hot enough for all 
physical endurance without adding 
mental heat.” 

He had been called by a telegram 
from his cool, quiet summer home on 
the lakes, and the unbearable torpidity 
of the Southern factory town had made 
him cross. 

“Yes, and it will be a good deal 
hotter yet,*before we get through with 
it,” replied his brother. ‘You haven’t 
the worst-of it by any means. You 
don’t have to sit in the shop office all 
day and heur the tales of complaint 
and dissatisfaction that I do.” 

“Put an end to it—put an end to it, 
then,” advised the other, testily. 

“Put an end to it!” repeated the 
younger man scornfully. “That comes 
all right from the negligé and white 
duck; but how are you going to do it?” 

“Give them what they ask this time 
—that would be my policy. It isn’t 
such a mighty sum; it won’t break the 
company.” 

“Not financially—no; but it is the 
precedent I am fighting. You advised 
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the same thing when the core boys 
struck for a dollar forty a day. It 
isn’t that I want to keep the men down, 
for God knows the poor devils need 
every cent they getin this world. We 
pay better than any of the other fac- 
tories for our labor, but there is a 
limit, and we’ve reached it now. The 
trade conditions are responsible—that 
you know, Henry, as well as I do.” 
Here George Bayne arose and began 
to pace the room excitedly. “It’s in- 
human, but it’s business law, so what 
are we going to do?” ; 

“Can’t we compromise on this ques- 
tion of wages?” interposed Alvin 
Gates, the treasurer, 

He was son-in-law and acknowledged 
favorite of Sylvester Bayne. By na- 
ture he was a diplomat—suave and 
smiling and always chary of his opin- 
ion—now listening with attentive ear 
to the story of one faction, now turn- 
ing a sympathetic eye to the opposing 
side. 

“Compromise!” echoed George 
Bayne, with a little half-scornful 
laugh. “No, sir; no compromise with 
these fellows. They want all or noth- 
ing; and they don’t want the addi- 
tional twenty-five cents a day any 
worse than they want the satisfaction 
that comes from getting the best of 
us. Yet I don’t blame them a bit,” he 
added, with grave reflection; “I would 
do the same thing if I were in their 
places.” 

Sylvester Bayne sat quietly looking 
out of the window, taking no part in 
the conversation. He seldom intruded 
his opinions nowadays, preferring to 
allow the boys to manage such affairs, 
for his eighty-two years lay heavily 
upon him. 

The father sadly realized his fast- 
failing mentality; yet he felt keenly 
alive to all labor issues of his own little 
commercial world. He realized a cer- 
tain dualism in the position he occu- 
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pied. He represented capital and rec- 
ognized its power and took a justifiable 
pride in his connection with it; but 
his sympathies were with the men who 
were fighting for what they deemed 
their rights. He knew that he could 
appreciate better than any one else in 
the room what those men suffered, for 
his own life had been so full of strug- 
gle and hard work. He had seen and 
felt the strife from its inceptian—the 
crowding up of the one side, the push- 
ing down of the other. Conditions 
had reared him to a place with the 
powerful side; yet he had too long 
been a part of the weaker element not 
to feel himself the pressure that was 
being brought to bear upon it. 

A knock at the door broke the silence 
that had fallen upon the directors. In 
response to George Bayne’s command 
three men entered—the representa- 
tives chosen by the strikers. 

The spokesman of the crowd was the 
foreman of the moulding department 
—John Anderson by name—an unusu- 
ally intelligent and well-informed 
Swede. More progressive than most 
of his fellow-workers, he had read so- 
cialistic journals and hobnobbed with 
labor, agitators until he could defend 
his position with more than ordinary 
astuteness and force. 

The other two men took seats near 
the door in response to the invitation 
of Henry Bayne; but Anderson re- 
mained standing, cap in hand. 

He was little and spare, with a dark, 
keen face, and it now wore a look of 
defiant resolution. 

“Well, John,” said George Bayne, 
pleasantly, “you have come to speak 
for the strikers?” 

“We have, sir,” replied John, quietly. 

“And your men want three dollars a 
day?” 

“They do, sir.” 

“And what if we won’t give it to 
them? Or, more to the point, what if 
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we can't?” queried the superintendent. 

The man’s face flushed angrily. 

“You can if you want to,” he an- 
swered, quickly; “you are rich 
enough.” 

“That isn’t the point, John,” inter- 
posed Henry Bayne kindly, “but you 
knowwe are not the only plow concern 
in the country, and we must, of neces- 
sity, follow the wage laws. governing 
our competitors in the business,” 

Anderson gave the speaker a sharp 
side glance, as if questioning his sin- 
cerity, and then turned and faced the 
directors. 

“It’s all right to tell us that,” he 
said, speaking quickly and with the 
thickness of a slight Swedish accent, 
“but they all tell the same story. If 
they stuck up for our rights as well as 
they do for their own, we’d get more. 
But it ain’t that way. It’s us poor 
devils that make good all your losses 
in the competition business.. When 
prices goes down, we get a cut in 
wages; when a new building is put up 
there is another cut in wages; when 
you give a big check to some charity 
doings, the shop is shut down a half a 
day to pay for it. That’s the way you 
meet your competition, and it’s us 
that’s gettin’ the worst of it all the 
time, not you.” 

Anderson’s voice rose angrily as he 
finished, and the two men at the door 
grunted appreciatively. 

“We pay better wages in our shop 
than any: of the other plow factories 
pay,” said George Bayne. 

“Then God pity the poor devils that 
work for the others,” responded the 
foreman quickly. ‘Ten years ago,” he 
added, turning toward Sylvester Bayne 
and half addressing him, “I made six 
dollars a day in your shop, but you 
have cut me and cut me until I don’t 
get much over half that now. There 
has been no difference in your way of 
livin’ as Icansee. You—” 











“Our way of living is not a case in 
point,” interrupted the superintendent 
testily. “It is the trade conditions— 
the pace set by other manufacturers 
that we must follow whether we will 
or not.” , 

“It is a case in point,” retorted An- 
derson, “just as much as my wages isa 
case in point. My wife likes to have 
pretty things as well as your wife. 
She’s a woman, just the same, even 
if she is poor.” 

He advanced toward young George 
Bayne and peered up into his face with 
dark defiance. 

“And my children have to be 
brought up and educated to go out 
into the world and be citizens along 
side of yours, too,” he cried harshly. 

The light died out of George Bayne’s 
. eyes, and the angry words that rose to 
his lips were checked. He turned 
suddenly and walked over to the win- 
dow and stood there with his back to 
the others, looking out. 

No one made reply, and an embar- 
rassing silence followed. Sylvester 
Bayne sat by silently and with ap- 
parent unconcern; but occasionally 
his lips trembled and the paving 
bricks in the street yonder bobbed up 
and down queerly before his eyes. 
George Bayne whistled softly and un- 
easily, and Henry sat with flushed face 
and bent head by the directors’ table. 
Never before had the men ventured 
upon a violent personal attack like 
this, and the directors felt powerless 
to resist it. They felt that ina meas- 
ure there was truth in the man’s accu- 
sations, and it stung them deeply, all 
the more, perhaps, because they 
realized their helplessness in combat- 
ing this commercial monstrosity. 

“You talk about your public spirit 
and your patriotism,” continued An- 
derson, vehemently, taking full advan- 
tage of his unchallengned speech, 
“and yet you don’t care whether our 
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children are brought up to be good 
citizens and public men. Mighty little 
you care about us either; it doesn’t 
make any difference to you how many 
of us are put up there in the cemetery 
every year. We burn our souls out 
over your forges and your furnaces 
ten hours a day, and when we ask for 
our dues we get a kick.” 

“John! John!” cried out old Ste- 
phen Bayne with pained reproach. 

John’s face softened for an instant, 
for he loved the old president like a 
father; but he was there for his men 
and must stand his ground. 

“When the panic of ’93 came on,” 
he continued, a little less harshly, 
“you laid us off for six months, and 
some of the men out there in the shop 
are paying debts they contracted then. 
When you put us to work again—”’ 

The sentence was never finished, 
for at that moment the office boy en- 
tered the room. 

“Your wife has sent for you to come 
home, Mr. Bayne,” he said to the 
young superintendent. “She said to 
tell you the baby is worse.” 

George Bayne turned with whitened 
face. 

“Great God!” 
breath, 

“John,” he said, quietly, turning to 
the foreman, “come around to my 
office in the morning and we'll talk 
this matter over further.” 

The man bowed silently and with- 
drew. 

“You'll have to yield, George,” re- 
marked Gates; “they are in dead earn- 
est this time.” 

“T'll not concede one cent, if I have 
the say about it,” replied the superin- 
tendent, firmly, as he walked out of 
the room. 

He went below and got into his car- 
riage, waiting at the door, and drove 
home—there to face the hardest trial 
of his life. 


he cried under his 
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His young baby boy, Leslie—the 
idol of his heart—was dying. He saw 
it the moment he entered the room. 
The child had been ailing for months, 
and medical skill and care had not 
brought the results hoped, and of late 
the anxious parents had seen a gradual 
lessening of vitality. 

George Bayne had built the dearest 
hopes of his life around this child. 
The only boy in the Bayne family, the 
father saw in him the name perpetu- 
ated, the business maintained, and 
the rapidly accumulating wealth mul- 
tiplied—all to the glory of the heir 
and of the name he bore. But alas 
for frangible human hopes! now they 
perish in their inception, now they 
defeat our plans in their fruition! 

That night, about ten o'clock, George 
Bayne stepped out upon the broad 
veranda of his beautiful colonial 
home. He wanted to be alone and to 
breathe the fresh, vivifying air. The 
baby had died at eight o’clock, and 
since then the house had been in a 
state of mournful disorder. 

A shower coming up late in the 
afternoon had cooled the atmosphere 
and a light, soft breeze was now blow- 
ing. All nature was hushed and rev- 
erent before the reign of imperial 
Night. Fleecy clouds floated swan- 
like over the golden-tiled sky and the 
air was filled with the odor of sweet, 
damp grass. The moon shone with 
yellow brightness, outlining every tree 
and shrub in dark appliqué upon the 
light ground. 

George Bayne leaned heavily against 
one of the large white pillars of the 
porch. He was suffering as strong 
men suffer—with that despairing, tear- 
less grief that friendly sympathy sel- 
dom reaches because it cannot under- 
stand or penetrate the mask of icy 
calm, 
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A man walking with unsteady gait 
came slowly up the stone pavement. 
He paused at the steps and Bayne 
moved forward. The moonlight fall- 
ing upon the visitor’s face pictured it 
white and haggard. 

“Oh, it is you, Anderson,” said the 
superintendent in a dull voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Bayne,” answered the 
man in strange, uncertain tones; “I 
came to tell you that I cannot meet 
you in the morning. My—my little— 
little boy died to-night. I—I—” 

Here the man’s voice broke and a 
sob escaped him. 

The deep voice of the superintend- 
ent took up the‘broken thread of the 
sentence. . 

“The-same reason prevents me from 
meeting you, John, for my little boy— 
too—died—to-night!” 

“Oh, my God! Is that so?” cried the: 
other quickly. 

For an instant each forgot his own 
grief in the realization of what the 
man before him was suffering. Such 
is the grandeur of human sympathy 
that when sorrow faces sorrow the 
shadows merge as one. 

George Bayne slowly descended the 
stone steps and took the hard, knotty 
hand of the foreman in his own; and 
there in the quiet of a summer night 
an unspoken concordat of peace was 
established between these two men. 
Social lines were swept away and they 
were man and man, with a common 
cause and a common sorrow. 

“John,” said the superintendent, 
and his voice was steady, but his lips 
trembled and his forehead was ridged 
with outstanding veins, “I shall not be 
down to the factory for a day or two— 
neither will you, of course; but you 
may send word to the moulders for 
me that we will make the concession 
asked.” 

















HOW TO SPEND OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY 


A PREJUDICE 


By Gerald 


aires. The first kind of million- 

aire doesn’t propose to give his 

money to people until he is dead. 
The second kind doesn’t propose to 
give his money to people until the 
people are dead (to institutions—the 
endowed and organized dead). The 
third kind devotes himself to discover- 
ing and endowing individual men— 
men that are institutions in them- 
selves, and that make institutions 
worth while. 

The object of this article on three 
kinds of millionaires, is to hope that 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie is going to be 
all three kinds.. Mr. Carnegie has said 
that he would be ashamed to be the 
first kind (give money to people after 
he is dead), but we all hope he will 
have a little something, at least, to be 
ashamed of; nor do we begrudge him 
his belonging to the second kind, (giv- 
ing money to people after the people 
are dead). Dead people need money. 
They need it a deal more than the rest 
of us. It helps them to carry on their 
influence, and we need their influence— 
libraries, for instance. 

Mr. Carnegie’s libraries, however, 
in spite of Mr. Carnegie, and in spite 
of all of us, are largely made up of 
books written in the old world. Why 
are not great libraries being written 
for Mr. Carnegie in America? They 
are going to be written in America 
sometime. Unless the best and great- 
est part of the Carnegie library of the 
future is to be the American part of 
it, the best a Carnegie library will do 
for us will be to remind us of what we 


T er are three kinds of million- 
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are not. Unless we can make the 
American part of Mr. Carnegie’s librar- 
ies loom in the world as big as Mr. 
Carnegie’s chimneys, the world is a 
failure. America is what all the world 
is for, and what all the books in it have 
been for. 

This purpose—the purpose of having 
America take the place that be- 
longs to it in Mr. Carnegie’s libraries— 
can be accomplished in two ways. 
(1) By asking our individual men of 
genius to starve while they write books 
for us. (2) By setting them free to 
write books—by not letting them 
starve while they write them. We are 
not without our men of genius, and 
they are men who require but one 
privilege in doing the work they were 
born to do for us—the privilege of not 
making money while they do it. 

This brings up the whole question of 
what our great millionaires in America 
are going to do in the way of discover- 
ing and bringing out the creative 
genius of the American intellect, the 
unmixed and the as yet unsurveyed 
resources of the new spirit of the new 
country. 

The case may be stated something 
like this: It is the nature of a good 
business that it supplies what people 
want. It is the nature of all that is 
powerful in life, or religion, or art, that 
it supplies what people ought to want, 
and what they are going to see that 
they want. 

The unprofitableness of being in the 
business of supplying what people 
ought to want, has been generall 
observed. 
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People ought to want goodness. So- 
ciety sets aside an entire set of men, 
pays their bills for them, takes care of 
their families, that they may be free 
to tell what goodness is on Sunday, 
and to go about encouraging it during 
the week. The Church isa matter of 
course. 

People ought to want truth as well 
as goodness. Society sets aside an- 
other entire set of men and supports 
them and supports their families in 
the interests of truth. The endowed 
institution is a matter of course. If 
Harvard students were to pay for all 
they received, it would cost every stu- 
dent several thousand dollars a month. 

But there is something beside good- 
ness and truth that people ought to 
want. Endowing the True and the 
Good without endowing the Beautiful 
is simply a slower and more compli- 
mentary way of abolishing the true 
and the good. It is only by being 
made beautiful that the true and the 
good can be made powerful. Unless 
we are trained as a nation in produc- 
ing beauty, in making beautiful every- 
thing we touch, it will not make any 
difference whether we have truth and 
goodness or not. : 

People ought to want our truth and 
goodness, but they do not want them, 
and they will not want them until we 
make them so beautiful and keep on 
making them so beautiful—that is, so 
attractive—that they cannot help 
wanting them. What is true of truth 
and goodness is equally true of every- 
thing else that belongs to the making 
of menin the world. The most direct and 
practical thing we can do to help in the building 
of the world, ts to belp the men in it who are en- 
gaged in making beautiful the things that people 
ought to want. The most practical thing 
that can be done with money is to 
spend it on the artists of human life, 
men in all walks of society, mechanical 
inventors, musical creators, painters, 





architects, preachers, authors and 
journalists—the few men in all these 
classes, who aré engaged in doing 
things more perfectly for society than 
society wants them done, who are en- 
gaged in adding new abilities to the 
human race, men who are daring to 
lead individual lives, who are putting 
their ideals into their work, men who 
are so well-made that they will not do 
their work unless they can put their 
ideals into it. Inasmuch as it takes 
greater energy in a man’s soul to insist 
upon the beautiful—that is, upon the 
perfect—in a world that does not want 
it, than it does to insist upon anything 
else, to endow the man who has a 
passion for making and seeing perfect 
things is to endow the most powerful 
as well as the most beautiful force 
that can be invoked in society. 

The main thing that standsin the 
way of this selecting and endowing of 
the most powerful individuals in socie- 
ty is that society does not believe in 
it. Aftera great many centuries of 
experience and training, public senti- 
ment has come to the point where it 
believesin the principle of endow- 
ment. It believes that an institution 
—that is, acrowd of men standing to- 
gether for the sake of the world, must 
be helped, and that an individual man 
—aman standing alone for the sake 
of the world, must not be helped. It 
takes the ground that men who have 
to get together to stand up, are more 
worthy of recognition as social forces 
than men, who having proved that 
they can stand up by themselves as 
long as they live, go around the world, 
even after they are dead—most of 
them—helping the rest of us stand up. 

It is thus seen that the point to be 
carried with the public is not the es- 
tablishing of a new principle but the 
new application of anold one. It is 
merely a matter of getting the public 
which already helps men who im- 

















prove society in herds, to help men 
who improve society by themselves— 
that is, the leaders of herds. The 
necessary change in public sentiment 
is going to be brought about by indi- 
vidual men who believe in endowing 
individuals, and by individual artists 
and inventors and scientists who can 
respect themselves and respect their 
art enough to aliow themselves to be 
endowed. 

The law of self-respect—that is, of 
personality—is that a man must live 
his life for his ideals. The law of self- 
support is that he must live his life 
for the market. Society sides with 
the market and puts thieves and ar- 
tists in the same class. It says to the 
thief, “You cannot do what you like, 
but we will feed you,” and it puts him 
in jail. It says to the artist, “We will 
starve you, but you may do as you 
like.” The thief, who does not sup- 
port himself because he is tempted 
from below, and the artist, who does 
not support himself because he is 
tempted from above, are subjected by 
civilization to the same test—to the 
Knife of the Dead Level. The crowd 
stands by and watches and cheers. If 
amanis bigger than the rest of us, 
whether it be for good or for evil, the 
Knife is passed over him. We lop him 
off. If a man prefers not having some- 
thing to eat, to having something 
lopped off—we let him. It is the only 
way we let him. 

Richard Wagner not only had to 
create a new world in music, but he 
had to create new men and women to 
make it possible for his new world to 
exist. Eight or nine entire classes of 
persons had to be made over before 
the world that Wagner lived in could 
be lived in by anyone else—before it 
could be seen and heard by others, or 
even heard about. Singers, actors, 
orchestra players, poets and litera- 
teurs, theatre managers, stage mana- 
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gers, conductors and critics and kings, 
great cities, Dresden, Paris and Berlin 
—all had to be reconstructed, torn 
down and rebuilt before Richard Wag- 
ner’s music could be even jeered at. 
The question whether Wagner would 
be able to accomplish a feat like this 
—the feat of being a man in spite of a 
continent—was almost entirely a ques- 
tion of money, a question of how poor 
he was willing to be—of how long he 


‘would prefer starving himself to vio- 


lating himself. ‘ 

As long as it is true of the arts (bar- 
ring rich wives and other accidents) 
that the only place that personality 
can be afforded in the world is in a 
gatret, personality will have to be 
looked for in garrets—that is, if one 
can get a garret. 

When Wagner’s letters came out he 
was derided because he could not even 
get a garret—did not even try, appar- 
ently. He acted on the general prin- 
ciple that the world owed him one. 

He was upbraided in almost every 
quarter, after his letters came out, 
because he had no pride, because he 
was so proud that with a new world 
of music singing in him, he would rather 
beg than stop its singing, because 
he was so proud that he was willing to 
beg for all of us, willing to beg for the 
music of Germany and the theatres of 
Europe, and that wonder and dignity 
and beauty again might be, upon the 
amusements of the world—because of 
all this it was regretted that Richard 
Wagner was lacking in something—a 
sense of delicacy—a sense of self-re- 
spect in his relation to money. “The 
free man,” he wrote to Uhlig, “laughs 
at oppression from without, if only 
inner necessity be not sacrificed to it. 
I care not what happens to me—if you 
know of any person who would give 
me as much as would satisfy my wants 
for all I may do the rest of my life, 
please give him my address,” 
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Considering that Wagner's income, 
alittle after this, was twenty-five 
thousand a year, this is a somewhat 
reckless offer, but it goes to show what 
being a beggar, if necessary, is worth 
as a temporary stage of immortal self 
support, and it suggests what kind of 
a beggar Wagner was and what his 
daring to be a beggar has meant to the 
rest of us. Wagner was compelled to 


people his music with gods and heroes, | 


because they were the only people he 
knew who were large enough for his 
music, because he lived with them 
every day of his life. It is because 
Richard Wagner stood one side, in- 
sisted on living with his gods and 
heroes—Titans—those who belonged 
to him to live with, that his gods and 
heroes live to-day with all of us. If 
he had cast his lot with the artists 
around him; if, instead of being self 
respecting, he had chosen to be self 
supporting, he would have been known 
as a writer of grotesque waltzes, or as 
a strange and gloomy humorist in 
music. 

Looking upon Wagner's career as a 
purely business proposition, it is im- 
possible to overlook the fact that the 
millions of dollars that Wagner has 
made for others, as well as for himself, 
could never have been made at all ex- 
cept for what was considered his hope- 
lessly indelicate attitude, for forty or 
fifty years or more, toward the bug- 
bear of self support, which strides this 
modern world, and which stares every 
man out of countenance on it, that is 
born upon it. What Wagner thought 
of this bugbear of self support—of this 
threat of starvation—what his answer 
was to it any mancansay. His whole 
world of music was his answer to it, 
floating down tous. A man of genius 


owes the world something more than 
keeping one poor miserable human 
stomach in it supplied with bread and 
butter. 


Little enough. Are there 
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not too many stomachs in the world 
already—and very well-filled and un- 
happy ones? 

This brings us to the general prin- 
ciple of money in the economy of a 
great, living, creative nation: namely, 
the one thing that money is good for 
is to buy freedom with—freedom to 
spend ones life in living, instead of in 
getting a living. The main thing that 
freedom is good for, is to give freedom 
to others. A man’s freedom is the 
first condition of his having anything 
to give toothers. The freedom of the 
others is the first condition of their 
enjoying anything he can give them. 
It is mockéry for him to give them 
anything else. It is the destiny of 
this American land, that the great for- 
tunes made in it shall be spent in buy- 
ing freedom. When freedom has been 
bought and paid for in the world, and 
enough of it has been bought and paid 
for, for every man in it to have some, 
then there may be something else in 
the world to buy. 

The way to buy freedom for men, is 
to buy it like everything else, where 
the freedom will count on society 
the most, and where the most freedom 
can be had for the least money. The 
men whose freedom should be bought 
first, are those whose freedom costs 
the least, and who will do the most 
with it for the freedom of others; 
journalists for instance of the highest 
class, artists in all walks of life, in- 
ventors—all men and women who live 
the most—who are the most bound to 
live—with the free mind. The capital 
required for endowing a free mind (a 
much more difficult thing to find to 
endow than an institution in these 
days) is the cost of bare living expen- 
ses, or to be more accurate, the cost of 
a deficit: in bare living expenses, the 
cost of Wordsworth’s cottage, Mrs. 
Stowe’s seamstress, and Mrs. Carlyle’s 
mop. 











The souls of Robert and Elizabeth 
Barret Browning cost the world some- 
thing like five hundred dollars a year. 
Mr. John Kenyon, the man who saw 
that the world could not afford to let 
the Brownings go for a sum like this, 
and who claimed the privilege of ad- 
vancing the money, claimed the privi- 
lege of being the joint author of “Saul,” 
the redeemer of Eschylus and Euripi- 
des. He raised himself to the rank of 
the world-makers of the age. In the 
year 1795, the whole fate of English 
literature turned on nine hundred 
pounds sterling. Raisley Calvert left 
itin his will to Wordsworth at the turn- 
ing point of his life. The love of Na- 
ture in modern literature, and the en- 
tire Wordsworth movement was the 
result. Coleridge was made possible 
by two potters (the Wedgewoods) and 
Southey, the one poet of the Lake 
School who could write poetry poor 
enough for it, supported himself. 

All that it cost this country to de- 
velop a great spirit like Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was the interest on about 
$20,000o—an annuity which left him 
free at the crisis in his career to take 
the world instead of a Unitarian 
church for his parish. Nearly all of 
the immeasurable things we have, 
have cost very little—some one man’s 
free mind. We who are living in a 
country which was discovered by a 
rich woman’s jewels—Americans of all 
others—have every reason to begin to 
believe that if a man who has it, sees 
things with it, a dollar is as infinite in 
the world as everything else. The in- 
finity of the seed is in it. There is 
almost nothing that cannot be done 
with inspiration and dollars when they 
are put together. 

If the most important inspired mil- 
lionaire that England has produced 
(John Ruskin, son of a wine dealer) 
had not been the son of a wine dealer 

and inspired both, we never would 
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have heard of him, nor of Turner, 
probably, nor Rossetti, nor William 
Morris, nor Burne-Jones, nor of social 
reform in England. It was this same 
John Ruskin, insisting on buying Ros- 
settis whether he liked them or not, 
who had no money to give poor and 
broken down artists. People who had 
helped to make them could give it. 
He declined to fall in with the world’s 


‘policy of doing all that it could to keep 


artists from living their lives and then 
trying to make up for it by keeping 
them alive a little longer when they 
wished they were dead. As he had 
not fortune enough for all, he spent 
what fortune he had in sharing the 
lives of men, in giving them a chance 
to live them. Cannot any one helpa 
man die? Dying has something plain 
and obvious about it. Helping the 
old and honoring the dead isa thing 
that is done (almost any one can do it) 
without thinking. Most of us who 
have a great many dollars do not have 
time to put thoughts with our dollars. 
We could not—even if we would—have 
thoughts enough to go around. It 
takes thousands of dollars’ worth of 
time to have thoughts enough to go 
around, to think all our dollars through 
into the warp and woof of human 
beings’ lives. And the men who cre- 
ate beauty—of all others—live lives 
that are particularly hard to think 
through. The result is obvious enough, 
so far as artists are concerned. We 
spend our money in putting them 
in ambulances instead of putting them 
on their feet. We do not recognize 
them in time. When we do, our hearts 
are right. Two homes are already 
established in America by men of 
wealth — Poor-houses for the Arts, 
Homes for ‘‘Aged and Disabled Au- 
thors.”” We are waking up some— 
enough to put the cart before the 
horse, to spend fortunes in apologies, 
and the government occasionally re- 
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wards a living man of letters by pay- 
ing him a small salary to live out of 
the country, and now and then we 
propitiate the memory of artists with 
monuments. 

The reason we never discover our 
authors until they build their monu- 
ments, is that we expect them to 
be born with their monuments on. 
We look for a sign. We look for them 


to come to us with their monuments 


themselves—to appear in the columns 
of the great magazines with their 
monuments in their hands. 

Professor Willard Fiske has spent a 
fortune on the dead Dante, not be- 
cause he would not rather have spent 
it on a live one, but because a dead 
Dante is something that one can be 
sure of, and there is no telling what a 
live one—even if one could find him— 
would do. This is now, and always 
has been, the objection to contempor- 
ary Dantes, and when one comes to 
making a live Dante possible, or dis- 
covering one, or of making conditions 
in which a live one would be possible, 
one finds one’s self face to face with 
the problem of making a new world. 
One cannot be sure of a new world. 
One cannot be sure of anything one 
does in it. It means changing the 
‘whole order of one’s life. One might 
as well be a Dante one’s self—a very 
serious matter. We spend our money 
where we know. We are excavators. 
We spend endowments in digging in 
the ground for beauty, instead of mak- 
ing it, and instead of letting men live 
who make it, because we can only 
spend our money where we know. We 
do not like to guess with money. To 
hope with money, or to use money to 
pray with or believe with, is left for 
the elect—if they have the money. 

It is undoubtodly true that hun- 
dreds of our men of wealth to-day are 
willing to admit the principle thet the 
shortest and best way to make the 


world is to make the meninit. They 
desire nothing more with their money 
than to spend it in making men out of 
it. It is true, also, that hundreds of 
them are more than willing to endow 
great individuals. If there were any 
way of finding out which the great 
individuals are, of telling them from 
small ones, they would do it before 
they took another night’s rest. 

This brings us to a practical and ulti- 
mate truth which sums up the whole 
matter for the man who is rich. If 
the spirit of the great man is in 
him, he will know him. He may not 
know all kinds of great men, (mo one 
does) but he will know some kinds, 
On the other hand, if he consents to 
be the kind of rich man who makes 
his money by blunting the things in 
his soul that great men are discovered 
with, he will not discover them. The 
reason that the average man of wealth 
spends his money almost entirely in 
endowing great institutions instead of 
great individuals, is because he cannot 
do anything else. He not only doubts 
whether there are any great individ- 
uals for him to find, but he doubts 
whether he would know one if he found 
one. It follows as a matter of course 
that if a millionaire is the kind of mil- 
lionaire who insists on living until he 
dies, amere getting-a-living life, he will 
not know living things and living men, 
and will give his money to dead ones, 

If he selects connoisseurs to give it 
for him he selects connoisseurs who 
will give it to dead ones. What a man 
has does not escape from what he is. 
Either his money is doomed to him— 
that is, is shut in with his soul forever 
—or it is let out with his soul upon all 
things that live. Every dollar that he 
has shall lift the horizon somewhere 
in the world and stretch the boundaries 
of human lives. 

It is by no means the purpose of the 
present writer to help revive the idea 











of the patron in the arts. There is 
nothing to be looked for more or de- 
sired more than the death-warrant of 
the patron in the arts, the final and 
peremptory dismissal of the patron 
from everything that the world needs, 
and everything that it loves. What 
the world is looking for next, and what 
it is bound to have next, whether in 
religion, or art, or in practical affairs, 
is not the patron, but the partner and 
comrade. In proportion as a man has 
the power of man-making in him, or 
the power of making anything, a pa- 
tron is impossible to him. Benevenuto 
Cellini could have a patron, He 
was the hired man of beauty, and a 
place belonged to him in the great 
man’s house with_ the dwarfs and 
hounds and fools. Beethoven kept 
Prince Radziwill (on whom he de- 
pended for his income) waiting in his 
ante room. Wagner had a king for his 
comrade. A man to whom a patron 
had been possible, could never have 
written the Wagner cycle, and the man 
who could write it, and who did write 
it, gave Liszt the privilege of lending 
him money; and when, in the later 
days, he had a king fora partner and 
a royal treasury for a pocketbook, by 
the divine right of music he was still 
the same Wagner and the same spirit 
was in him, It was the modern spirit: 
it will neither whimper nor flatter, nor 
tease nor beg, and it can no more be 
patronized than the West Wind. The 
true millionaire—the millionaire with 
a millionaire heart—can only bear to 
give money to his peers. He despises 
himself for giving to men he despises. 
If he gives to an individual he looks up 
to him, or looks across to him, grasps 
his hand for a Man, and thanks God. 

For that matter, on a purely finan- 
cial basis, as between a Rothschild, 
patronizing with his money, and a 
Beethoven, patronizing with his 
music,—if there is to be any patroniz- 
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ing at all, it should be the other way. 
Both are exceptional money makers. 
The only difference between the more 
vulgar rich man—now getting out of 
date—the rich man who plumes him- 
self on his riches, and the artist who 
plumes himself on his art, is that one 
is a man who throws his life away in 
supporting himself as long as he lives, 
and the other throws his life away in 
supporting people after he is dead. 

The continent of Europe is getting 
millions of dollars every month, from 
all parts of the world, because heroic 
men who did not support themselves 
once lived on it. Nuremburg is support- 
ed by a dead painter named Albrecht 
Diirer. The chief industry in Holland 
is the memory of Rembrandt von Rhyn. 
Beyreuth lives on impalpable sounds in 
the air from the soul of Wagner. Italy 
is as much dependent upon a few dead 
poets and painters for her living as the 
republic of Switzerland is, upon the 
useless snow and unpractical rocks 
that hang upon her mountains. The 
great money-getters, the vast fortune- 
builders, are those who create values 
that grow greater every century. 
Every immortal artist, hid in the 
crowd, and great in spite of the crowd, 
has ended by enriching the crowd for 
thousands of years, by establishing 
out of his despised and rejected vision, 
or bit of color or sound, a syndicate of 
the beautiful, that shall fill men’s 
pockets with gold, and their souls with 
wonder forever. 

It is desired to point out two things 
in the present paper: One is, that 
there is no reason why, if an artist in- 
sists on making a fortune for other 
people instead of making a fortune 
for himself we should patronize him or 
pity him for it. The other thing is 
this: It goes without saying that every 
man in the world must earn his living. 
Whether he gets it or not depends on 
the rest of us, 
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tioning the invitation to Philip 

Strang when the Englishman called 

at the Ravenscrofts, the following 
morning with the suggestion that he 
take them about Chapultepec that 
afternoon. However, Sanborn carried 
it off with an assumption of noncha- 
lance. 

“I thought you could have no objec- 
tion to so pretty an addition to the 
party,” he explained. “She said she 
was dying to go.” 

The Englishman stared at him 
oddly. Then he said, dryly, “It is a 
brave deed to save a life,” and after a 
rattle of badinage with the General 
took his leave. The incident teased 
Sanborn’s vanity with a rankling sense 
of social usages infringed, but he drew 
but chill comfort from Mary Ravens- 
croft, to whom he broached the mat- 
ter. 

“It was in bad taste,” she told him 
with cousinly candor, feeling that he 
needed the rod and not shrinking to 
apply it. 

Sanborn squirmed under his punish- 
ment. “I really had to ask her,” he 
protested. “She made me.” 

“Gallant Adam!” retorted the girl, 
gathering up her skirts and leaving 
him. . 

“What do you mean, Molly?” called 
the young fellow with flushed face, 
following her to the stair. 

“Read your Genesis, sir,” was all 
the answer she would vouchsafe. 

The Ravenscrofts, with Sanborn and 


[: was quite another matter men- 





Ysabel, drove over to Chapultepec 
midway in the afternoon, meeting 
Strang by arrangement at the palace 
gate. The Englishman took them at 
once through the various chambers 
and galleries of the building, and by 
way of climax brought them out at 
last beneath the loggia looking toward 
the city. He had had chairs placed 
here and a servant stood ready to 
serve ices. 

“I told the Emperor of your com- 
ing,” he said quietly, “and he charged 
me to receive you as if you were guests 
of his own.” 

The sun was nearing the hills be- 
hind Tacubaya and the loggia lay deep 
in shadow. Out from the cypress- 
masked base of the cliff below a gray 
old Spanish acqueduct stalked away 
through the fertile loveliness of the 
valley toward the domes and towers 
of the city, glowing in a mellow haze 
against their eternal background of 
purple hills and solemn, cloud-like vol- 
canos, twin-sentinels of the historic 
plain. Everywhere the present el- 
bowed the past; they stood in the 
palace of an Austrian archduke; they 
were surrounced by groves in which 
the Aztec rulers are said to have 
walked; while in the hot fields below 
toiled white-garbed men with clumsy 
wooden tools as ancient in fashion as 
those of Horace’s Sabine Farm. 

Presently Philip Strang broke the 
silence with a question concerning the 
General's military service in Mexico— 
for he was a veteran of two wars, 





























though he boasted of none—asking his 
account of the storming of these same 
heights, in which he had borne.a part. 
The General modestly consented, first 
gallantly begging the senorita’s indul- 
gence for his choice of a subject natur- 
ally distasteful to a Mexican. 

“No more unjust harrying of the 
weak by the strong was ever perpe- 
trated,” he declared, “though I who 
then bore arms confess it. I was 
younger then, as was my country.” 

Ysabel tried to look as if she under~ 
stood or cared what it was all about, 
but presently ceased to pretend and 
busied her eyes in beguiling Sanborn 
rather than in following the General’s 
embattled progress through the land- 
scape. Sanborn shortly interested 
himself in batteries more destructive 
than the General’s and drew Ysabel to 
another corner of the terrace with 
what he flattered himself to be rare 
tact. Mary Ravenscroft, femininely 
clear-sighted,,and capable of following 
both her father’s manoeuvres and the 
senorita’s, was of a different opinion: 
she recognized the generalship as Ysa- 
bel’s own. 

“It was kind, senor, so kind to obtain 
this privilege for me,” cooed Ysabel. 
“I could gaze upon this fascinating 
view for days.” Her shapley back 
was turned squarely to the landscape 
as she spoke. 

“And I too,” agreed Sanborn. 
you were here.” 

“But I am here, senor, and you are 


rah | 3 


not looking at it at all. You are 
looking—” 
“Into your beautiful eyes. Andyou, 


senorita; you are not looking at the 
view, either.” 

“No senor.” 

“You are looking—” 

“Yes, senor?” 

“You are looking into my eyes.” 
“Yes, senor.” 

Sanborn caught his breath and 
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wondered vaguely how matters had 
sped to sucha pass. It was pleasant, 
though, so pleasant; and a little flut- 
ter of the downcast lids—a trick of 
hers—enchanted him. He was com- 
pletely under. her spell. The con- 
queror began to take thought of the 
fruits of victory. 

“Had we not best look at the land- 
scape, senor?” she asked softly, turn- 
ing half away. 

“No, no,” protested Sanborn. 

Ysabel flashed him a caressing glance 
and looked warily askance at the 
others. ‘Tell me,” she said in a low 
voice, “was the Senor Strang dis- 
pleased because you asked me to 
come?” 

“Displeased?” repeated Sanborn to 
gain time for thought. 
“Yes; do tell me. 

foolish fancy.” 

“Has he shown it in any way?” 

“He shows nothing that he does not 
choose, the Senor Strang.” 

“Why should he be displeased? Are 
you not the loveliest—” 

She stopped him sadly. “You are 
trying to evade my question,” she re- 
proached. “You who a little moment 
since—ah senor!” 

“But senorita, I—I am not—I cannot 
see—” 

“It is such a little thing, senor. If 
I have erred in coming I wish never to 
be at fault again. You would owe 
frankness to any woman, senor, while 
to me—” 

“Senorita!” 

“But you need not answer. 
silence answers for you. 
vince me that I am right. I should 
not have come. The Senor Strang is 
angry. He dislikes me.” 

“But he said nothing. 


It may be my 


Your 
You con- 


I have said 


nothing,” floundered Sanborn, pusil- 
lanimously conscious of playing the 
traitor to his host. 

“You had no need, senor,” 
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By degrees she permitted him to 
lead her out of her slough of gentle 
melancholy, and the world seemed 
brighter, and life’s game better worth 
the candle. 

“I wish you would tell me some- 
thing about this Philip Strang who has 
made us quarrel,” he told her presently. 
_"““Why does he know everybody and 
everything? Who is he?” 

“A gentleman of the Imperial house- 
hold.” 

“Of course; but what is he to Maxi- 
milian that people.should tumble over 
one another to enlist his influence?” 

Ysabel shrugged her shoulders. 
“Who knows, senor?” 

“So they all say. Why should he 
make a mystery of himself?” 

Another shrug. The topic seemed 
distasteful. He felt that he could 
hardly blame her and tried another; 
but she appeared distrait. Then she 
flew signals of distress; an anxious pat 
here at her corsage, an alarmed clutch 
at the skirt, a look of shy confusion, a 
blush—so he fancied—an adorable 
blush. 

“You will pardon me—my clothing 
—I—I must go within. I—I—” And 
in a twinkling she was gone. 

Pluming himself on his conquest, 
Sanborn strolled toward the others. 
The General, drifting genially with 
the tide of recollection, was marshal- 
ing his forces for the assault; the girl, 
her eyes alight, scanned now her 
father’s face and now the smokeless 
battle-field below, wherein his soldiers 
of memory marched and counter- 
marched in the cause of territorial 
aggrandizement. Philip Strang was 
watching her. 

“And so, at the concerted signal,” 
the General was saying, “Pillow ad- 
vanced on the west and Quitman's 
column charged forward over the 
causeway on the southeast, the bat- 

teries behind pouring shot and shell 
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into the Mexicans over the assaulting 
parties’ heads. The sharpshooters in 
the grove down there were dislodged, 
the middle redoubt was carried, and 
presently our men were swarming up 
the scaling ladders into the fortress. 
That, I think, is the whole story.” 

“As concise and colorless as Caesar’s 
Commentaries,” said Strang, much 
amused at the General's modest 
brevity. “Where is the din and smoke 
and lust of battle? What of the dar- 
ing charge over hidden mines of which 
I have read, the struggle in the rocks, 
the unhesitating advance in the face 
of a galling fire? Surely, sir, you did 
not mount these heights sodispassion- . 
ately?” 

“I did not mount at all,” replied the 
General, simply. “A stray bullet 
fractured my ankle down there among 
the trees—beneath that huge fellow 
with the gray beard of Spanish moss, 
I do believe—and there I remained, 
helplessly watching the luckier men 
pass me by.” 

The girl was for locating the pre- 
cise spot where he had fallen, and, as 
the General, cane in air, was trying 
to point it out, Strang first preceived 
that Sanborn was alone. He quietly 
excused himself and went toward him. 

“Where is the senorita?” he asked 
quickly—curtly, Sanborn thought. 

“Inside,” said the youth laconically, 
bridling at imagined injury. 

“When did she go in?” 

“Only a minute ago. 
matter?” 

“What was her reason?” 

“Oh, don’t alarm yourself,” said 
Sanborn easily. “It’s nothing serious. 
She’s not sick. Something’s askew 
with her clothes. A garter’s gone 
wrong, I guess. That’s usually what 
ails the girls.” 

Strang wheeled abruptly, crossed 
the terrace, and entered the palace.’ 
Young Sanborn looked after him for 


What does it 














an astonished moment, meditatively 
whistled a bar of “Dixie,” and re- 
joined his relatives. 

“That Strang is a queer one,” he 
observed. “He bolted indoors after 
the senorita, just now, as if she were 
a thief.” 

“He need ask no one’s permission,” 
retorted Mary Ravenscroft promptly. 
“In a way he may be said to be at 
home.” 

Sanborn petted, wondering jealous- 


ly why she always rushed to champion - 


Strang. On her part, the girl asked 
herself why Sanborn should persist- 
ently make himself so odious. The 
General, meanwhile, gazed tranquilly 
out over the velvet shadows, deepen- 
ing on the fields of maize and maguey, 
and thought upon his vanished youth. 

In the antechamber Strang came 
upon a servant; the man who had 
served the ices. 

“Did one of the ladies pass this way?” 


“Yes, senor. A little moment 
since.” 

“She said her clothing was disar- 
ranged?” 

“Yes, senor.” 


“And you gave her the privacy she 
doubtless asked?” 


“Yes, senor. She entered the next 
chamber.” 
“Quite so. You might inquire of 


the gentlemen if they will smoke and 
offer them these cigars.” 


The servant left the room and: 


Strang passed into the adjoining apart- 
ment. As he anticipated, it was un- 
occupied. So, in succession, were the 
various rooms through which he 
rapidly moved with the ease of fam- 
iliarity, until he reached an apart- 
ment contiguous to the bedchamber of 
the Emperor. The connecting door 
was ajar and through the opening he 
saw the object of his search. Ysabel 
was stooping by an escritoire. She 


was not thinking of garters; she was 
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rummaging among the Emperor's 
papers. The man acted with charac- 
teristic decision. Entering the bed- 
chamber, he walked without a word 
to the escritoire, closed and locked it 
before the woman’s flushed and angry 
face and pocketed the key. 

“On rejoining the others, senorita, 
you will ask for the carriage,” he said 
peremptorily. 

With a dark red spot on either 
cheek, Ysabel reappeared a minute 
later on the terrace, closely followed 
by Philip Strang. Pleading a sudden 
indisposition, she begged that she 
might be permitted immediately to 
return. 


IV. 
“Sauve qui peut” 

Some few months later Sanborn rode 
one day down the mountain slopes 
into Orizaba, traversed its sunny, ill- 
paved streets and high-arched bridges, 
and halted before a much-balconied 
hotel. He was sinewy and embrowned, 
somewhat Mexicanized in dress, and 
displayed a tolerable fluency in the 
Spanish tongue as he directed the dis- 
posal of his surveying instruments 
and other impedimenta. Within 
doors he cheerfully accepted assign- 
ment to room No. 12 1-2 with a jest at 
the national antipathy to thirteen, or- 
dered a meal which should consist of 
anything save eggs, and turning to 
mount the dingy staircase which 
flaunted a tawdry pseudo-Pompeiian 
decoration, came face to face with 
Philip Strang. 

“T overheard the egg mandate,” said 
the Englishman, extending his hand. 
“Have you renounced Mexico’s staple 
article of food?” 

“Eggs!” grimaced the American. “I 
have come to loathe them! Why these 
misguided people don’t sprout pin- 
feathers I can’t conceive. But what 
good luck brings you here? Tell me 
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the news. 
ness.” 

The older man’s eyes shadowed. 
“Luck? news?”. he repeated. “We 
would better talk of eggs. But come 
tomy room. I'll be your gazette for 
what there is to tell.” 

He led the way to a chamber whose 
windows overlooked a _ picturesque 
commingling of tiled roofs, cream- 
white church towers, luxuriant valley 
foliage, and looming masses of purple 
mountain wall. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” he said, throw- 
ing wide the shutters and offering his 
cigarette case. “It might easily be 
old Spain, or Provence, or the Tyrol, 
or northern Italy. That is part of 
Mexico’s subtle charm: it suggests so 
many of earth’s garden spots.” 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,” assented San- 
born without enthusiasm; “but I’ve 
nothing to compare it with. I’ve not 
travelled,” he added, with a touch of 
the resentment with which the un- 
travelled often receive globe: trotting 
allusions. “Those names are mere 
geographical labels for me.” 

“I fancied that they appealed to 
people’s imagination, whether trav- 
elled or not,” Strangreturned. ‘Their 
atmosphere pervades most literature.” 

Sanborn vaguely felt that they were 
drifting into abstractions foreign to 
his mental world and promptly sought 
more solid ground. 

“What of Tacubaya?” he asked. 
“I’ve heard nothing from our friends 
for weeks.” 

“The General and Miss Ravenscroft 
are well—or were when I left the capi- 
tal.” 

“And their charming neighbors?” 

“Don Hernando has gone again to 
his Cuernavaca estate.” 

“And the senorita?” queried San- 
born, watching him narrowly. 

“The senorita, I am told, did not 
accompany her father,” Strang re- 


I’m just in from the wilder- 
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sponded, calmly elaborating rings of 
tobacco smoke. 

“She is in Tacubaya?” 

“I believe she is.” 

Sanborn did not press the inquiry 
farther. The garter incident at Cha- 
pultepec had furnished him with much 
food for reflection in the ensuing 
months, and he had hit upon no satis- 
factory solution of the puzzle. Ysabel 
had not alluded to Strang’s odd behav- 
ior nor to her own unaccountable agi- 
tation; in fact, she had seemed to 
shun all mention of Strang’s name. 
The youth would have liked to ques- 
tion him now, but the man’s reserve 
held him in check. People did not 
take liberties with Philip Strang. 

“Shall you be in Orizaba long?” he 
asked. 

' “It lies with the Emperor to say.” 

“The Emperor? Is the Emperor in 
Orizaba?” 

“Did you not know? I thought all 
Mexico knew.” 

“No; I told you that I am just out 
of the woods. You don’t mean to say 
he is in this hotel?” 

Strang smiled. “It has not come to 
that,” he replied. “His Majesty is 
stopping outside Orizaba, at the baci- 
enda of Jalapilla.” 

Sanborn looked a score of questions, 
but waited for him to speak. Philip 
Strang lighted a fresh cigarette and 
stared moodily down at an overbur- 
dened burro in the street. 

“A night or two after his Majesty 
first set foot on Mexican soil,” he said 
musingly, “he slept here in Orizaba in ° 
a bed of rose-colored silk; it symbol- 
ized his outlook. To-day his couch 
should be hung in black.” 

“Why? The empire’s not yet mori- 
bund?” 

Strang stared. “Is it possible you’ve 
heard nothing of the Empress’s 
malady?” 

“Her malady? Is the Empress dead?” 

















“Not dead,” said Strang solemnly ; 
“it’s worse than death, God pity her! 
She has lost her reason!” 

“And the Emperor, poor gentle- 
man?” 

“It is the culmination of his misfor- 
tunes. He is beside himself.” 

. They smoked on in silence. 

“But you have eaten nothing,” said 
Strang presently. “I have kept you 
from it. You must eat.” 

Sanborn shook his head. “I seem to 
have lost my appetite,” he returned. 

Strang gave him a swift look and 
put out his hand. “Thank you,” he 
said earnestly. “I’m glad that you 
care a little.” 

The younger man was touched by 
the unexpected show of feeling. 

“Don’t mention it,” he replied fatu- 
ously, and both with masculine shy- 
ness seeking a vent for their unwonted 
intensity laughed drearily. 

“Are things in general so bad?” 
asked the American as a stop-gap. 

Strang paused before he answered. 
“Just how much do you know of the 
political situation?” he inquired. 

“Well,” said Sanborn reflectively, 
“I’ve known, of course, that matters 
have not gone the smoother in Mexico 
since the people in Washington put 
the screws on Napoleon and this talk 
of withdrawing the foreign troops 
began; but I looked for something to 
come out of the Empress’s visit to 
Europe. She’s such a plucky little 
woman; and I’ve been told that Napo- 
leon III. is susceptible to feminine 
persuasion.” 

“To feminine persuasion of a kind,” 
interposed Strang almost fiercely; 
“not the Empress’s kind. How long 
is it since you have had direct news 
from the city of Mexico?” 

“All of five weeks. I have been sur- 
veying off the line of travel; a private 
job for one of the promoters of the 
road, who has land down this way.” 
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“Five weeks! It is now well on in 
November. Fate has led us a grim 
dance in that space of time. The 
Emperor heard of her Majesty’s de- 
rangement on the eighteenth of Octo- 
ber; he was at Chapultepec and could 
not leave the place too soon; he must 
leave, leave. So here, post-haste to 
Orizaba; no spot but Orizaba. I shall 
never forget those first days following 
the blow. I could only think of that 
strange history of Carlyle’s. We, too, 
seemed involved in a general overturn. 
I could almost comprehend that dread 
French upheaval, at last; with all its 
tumult of passion. I now saw with 
my own eyes the blind fear of impend- 
ing disaster, the horror of the deluge, 
the brutal greed for self preservation, 
egoism rampant. In ‘Orizaba’ every- 
one spelled Abdication; from Abdica- 
tion they deduced Revolution. We 
were besieged at Chapultepec, be- 
sieged by our loving, pusillanimous 
friends. The whole pack of flatterers 
and place-hunters and leeches on the 
public bounty clamored lest they lose 
their occupations. That white-livered 
new ministry— ‘mere popularities,’ 
like poor King Louis’s—with which the 
Emperor has taken up to the neglect 
of better men, resigned in one fright- 
ened, whimpering body.” 

“But the Emperor’s real friends?” 

“He has none; or none that can 
avail. He is surrounded in his distress 
by selfish hypocrisy and is dominated 
by a low adventurer not worthy to 
breath the common air. He does not 
even think for himself; he thinks with 
the brain of his secretary, Father 
Fischer.” 

“Why doesn’t he abdicate?” asked 
Sanborn. . “He has undertaken too 
much.” 

“Abdicate,” echoed Philip Strang, 
catching at the word and beginning to 
pace the floor. ‘Yes, yes, yes, a thou- 
sand times yes. DoInotseeit? Has 
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it not ridden me like an old man of the 
sea, for months, even before the 
French urged it? The French marshal 
says abdicate; the Austrian and Bel- 
gian ministers say abdicate; Na- 
poleon’s envoy says abdicate; even the 
Emperor’s heart, I'll be sworn, says 
abdicate; and yet he hesitates at the 
nod of this priest. Now is the time 
for him to go; now before this accursed 
pot of anarchy boils over. If he could 
only be brought to see it.” 

“Why don’t youtell him? You have 
his ear. He will surely listen to 
you.” 

“Listen to me?” groaned Strang. 
“Did I not tell you that he thinks with 
the brain of Fischer, sees with the eyes 
of Fischer, #s Fischer? Will Fischer 
abdicate, think you?” 

“Who is this man?” demanded San- 
born. “He seems to have shoved him- 
self to the front very suddenly.” 

“A corrupt intriguing priest, a low- 
born knave who has wormed his way 


into his Majesty's confidence. Priest, 
did I say? He is a fiend. I know 
something of his murky past. Soldier, 


notary’s clerk, gold-seeker in the 
States, renegade Protestant, simonia. 
cal priest, disgraced secretary to the 
Bishop of Durango, evil genius of the 
Emperor; there you have the chapter 
headings of his biography. I could 
add other things. Ask the Bishop of 
Durango whom he drove from the 
Episcopal palace for gross immorality 
of life, and you may extend the 


history.” 
“What a record!” exclaimed the 
American. “And this is the Emper- 


or’s counselor in his time or need.” 
“Better say his jailor,” returned 
Strang savagely. “He guards him 
like a criminal; isolates him like a 
leper. Even I, who have been in the 


Emperor's service for years, who was 
with him at Miramar before they per- 
suaded him to undertake this Mexican 
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madness, cannot go to him save by 
this man’s permission.” 

Sanborn was struck by the change 
which had come over him. ‘The calm 
poise of the man he had met months 
before, had given place to a nervous 
unrest; his face was worn, and at 
times its muscles twitched convul- 
sively. 

“You are not well,” he said to him, 
laying hold upon his arm as he passed 
in his ceaseless tramping of the tiles, 
smoking incessantly. “I have some 
prime whiskey among my traps; let 
me get it for you.” 

“No, no; I seldom drink. It would 
not help much. It is worry, worry, 
worry that has made me a spectacle 
for gods and men. I want to see the 
Emperor clear of that selfish crew; I 
want to see him cut the country; I 
care for him, Sanborn; he has been 
kind to me; he deserves well at my 
hands, and, God heip me, my hands 
are impotent.” 

“I wish that I could help,” said San- 
born sympathetically. 

Strang took another turn of the 
apartment and stopped, busy with an 
idea. “Do you mean that? Do you 
really wish it? Wasn't it merely a 
conventional phrase, born of your 
good nature?” 

“I meant it. If I were able, I 
should be right glad to serve the Em- 
peror—and you.” 

“It is your firm conviction that he 
should abdicate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then tell him so.” 

“But Father Fischer?” ' 

“I can overcome that obstacle. You 
shall see the Emperor.” 

“I am an outsider.” 

“So much the better; you will have 
the more an air of impartiality. It is 
your opinion, formed by mingling with 
all classes in your work, that the paci- 
fication of Mexico is impossible,” 




















Sanborn silently considered this 
succinct presentation of his belief. 

“About that,” he admitted. 

“Precisely what he should be told. 
Will you tell it?” 

Sanborn hesitated a moment. “Since 
I have come to know Mexico better,” 
he said slowly, “I have tried to steer 
clear of parties and partisanship. 
Still, as parties go, I suppose I am a 
Liberal. I dare say it’s because I’m 
from the States. Maximilian’s a 
monarchist, Juarez a Republican; we 
who believe in free government must 
side with democracy.” 

“I’m told you’re all emperors above 
the Rio Grande,” rejoined Strang, 
dryly. “It’s tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee in Mexico, this cant of monarchy 
and democracy,” he continued earn- 
estly. ‘Think you that Benito Juarez, 
installed in the national palace in our 
Emperor’s stead, would be any the 
less absolute because he styles himself 
citizen president? Familiar words 
frequently slough their meanings in 
Mexico.” 
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“After all, I’m a civil engineer, not 


a politician,” Sanborn answered. 
“Between ourselves, I have discov- 
ered that my employers are likely to 
weather any storm that may come. 
Red rose or white rose, Lancaster or 
York, Maximilian or Juarez, the rail- 
road will go through and I shall retain 
my position if I choose. For that 
reason I daresay I could play the cold- 
blooded adviser that you wish. But 
to what good? Who am I to counsel 
emperors?” : 

-“Who is Father Fischer? You are 
at least one more straw showing the 
direction of the wind, and the Emperor 
is in a state of mind which even straws 
may influence. Will you try?” 

“Yes; I will be a straw.” 

“Thank you; how much time can 
you spare?” 

“Days, if you wish. I have been 
ordered to lay off for a time. I pre- 
sume the company is awaiting develop- 
ments. I am on my way to Tacubaya.” 

“An hour would answer; the prob- 
lem is to gain it.” 


(To be continued ) 
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b et make one song that shall transcend the spheres, 
Inherit all spheres, and yet wander nigh 

Here where the East doth circumvent the sky, 

Here wherc God’s daylight filtereth through tears; 

To wipe away the sad stain of the years; 

To turn to paean-chant the human cry; 

To wrest one coal from off Thine altar high; 

One spark that shall cremate all mortal fears: 


This were the birthright of the haunted soul, 

The alnage of philosophy, the dole 

Of him who sets himself to find the Grail; 

But only his the vision, the clear toll, 

Who, passing Heaven and Hell, hath felt Earth’s whole 
Foundation tremble, nor his spirit quail! 





Foseph Lewis French 


HELEN BURROUGHS’ KNIGHT 
By Johnson Brigham 


AWOKE at about five o'clock 
[ Wednesday morning with a strange 

consciousness that there was some 

one asleep inthe berth overhead. A 
faint suggestion of regular breathing 
may have first informed me of the 
fact. Imagine the terror with which 
I lay there trying to verify my impres- 
sion! An irresistible sense of the 
ridiculousness of the situation came to 
my relief. “If he would only snore, I 

‘might endure it,” I said to myself. 

Just then I heard and felt something 
move overhead. A second later, a 
sound like the sawing of a gourd, al- 
ternating with the faint suggestion of 
a whistle, broke the awful stillness. 
Though almost frightened out of my 
wits, I could scarcely refrain from 
nervously laughing at the quick re- 
sponse to my prayer. The effort of 
repression induced a tremor which of 
itself increased my alarm. 

What was to be done? I recalled 
our Mrs. Stowe’s assuring words: “You 
little women have the will and nerve 
for all emergencies.” 

Were you ever itensely calm? Well, 
the experience is terrible. I coolly 
proceeded to dress myself, all the 
while counting my roommate’s snores. 
By the time the count had reached 
forty-nine (O, I remember every de- 
tail, even to a discovered rip in the 
sleeve of my dress) I was “up and 
dressed” and ready for—what next? 

I heard a murmur of voices from the 
hill, a long half-mile back from the 
river. My heart began to thump, and 
literally, “I thought Ishould die.” I 
listened again and was reassured, for 


Il. 


my guest was still soundly sleeping. 
His snore was becoming more subdued 
and his whistle more self-assertive. I 
calmly rose and cautiously peeped in 
upon the sleeper. I never was so calm 
in all my life. Ihaven’t yet recovered 
from that excess of calmness! 

“What was he like?” I'll tell you. 
His complexion was a malarial yellow- 
white, and his face was so moist with 
the exertion of breathing as to suggest 
a creature that had crawled from some 
neighboring swamp. His jet black 
whiskers had a chop-off look. His 
brownish-black hair was long and 
matted together. And such teeth! 
Tragically calm as I was, the woman 
exerted herself at the expense of the 
heroine, for I asked the question, 
“Why are such teeth thrown away on 
such people!” There was a suspicious 
redness to his half-open mouth, which 
with the soundness of the tian’s slum- 
ber under circumstances not conducive 
to sleep, gave me a clue to the smeli 
of alcohol in the room. 

The murmur of voices grew in vol- 
ume. I slipped noiselessly out of the 
stateroom, ran recklessly through the 
dark passage to the bow of the boat. 
There, to my relief, I saw Captain 
Boyd and “Our John” calmly and 
curiously watching the mob as it 
rapidly moved toward the steamer. 

I should have recognized the captain 
as Officially my protector, but, instead, 
I ran to John, and frantically seizing 
his hands, tried to tell him of what 
had happened. All I could say was 
“Th—there’s a m—man—” and I sank 
trembling into the captain's chair— 

















and of course, began to cry. John 
held my hands fast and, kneeling, 
said: 

“You dear girl—what’s happened?” 

That was all—but his face was 
alarmingly close to mine, and his anx- 
ious look belied the commonplaceness 
of his inquiry. 

I couldn’t utter a word, so fast 
came my sobs-—and every sob was em- 
phasized by a fierce tugging at my 
heart. 

The two men conferred. While the 
captain remained to protect me and 
watch the mob—still some distance 
away—John started for my stateroom. 

A strange feeling then came over 
me—a fear lest some harm might be- 
fall John. Scarcely had he gone from 
my sight when my strength came 
back, and with it my enforced calm- 
ness. I darted through the dark pas- 
sage and at the entrance of the dining- 
room, saw John, revolver in hand, 
standing irresolute, and the unknown 
man groveling at his feet, piteously 
begging for his life. 

As near as I can recall the oft-re- 
peated plea, it ran after this fashion: 

“Don’t let ’em git me, Mr. Cham- 
plin. They'll lynch er drownd me 
surer’n fate if yougivemeup. Don’t, 
fer God’s sake, let ’em git their hands 
on me!” 

The wretched creature, in his agony, 
writhed like a dying cat. 

I stood in the background, speech- 
less, almost breathless — watching 
John, and wondering what he would 
do with the worthless life in his hands. 
In amoment the irresolution was gone 
from his face, and, as I remember his 
words, he said: 

“John Stoutenburg, I know you of 
old. Isupposed you had some sense. 
Just why you're back in the Cedar 
Valley again after that Goudy affair I 
don’t know, nor care. You've been 
up to your old horse-thievin’ tricks 
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again—that’s evident, an’ it’s which 
an’ 'tother between the stone raft 
they promised you and a more con- 
venient swing from the nearest tree. 
All I'll say is, I'll do my level best— 
an’ the captain’ll help me—to turn 
you into the Cedar county jail, trust- 
in’ to the court to see you get your 
just deserts.” 

The wretch, still on his knees, ner- 
vously clutched John’s legs, again and 
again exclaiming, “Thank you, Mr. 
Champlin! thank you! That’s all I 
ask.” 

As John was about to leave him, 
Stoutenburg, with a reassured grin on 
his hardened face, said, “Don’t give in 
to’em, Mr. Champlin; you'll find ’em 
dead sot on either stringin’ me up or 
givin’ me that stone raft trip they 
promised.” 

Blinded by the darkness of the pas- 
sage, John almost stumbled over me. 

“You here?” he asked, putting his 
arm around my waist in a fatherly, or 
perhaps brotherly, sort of way. Well, 
no; not quite that way, either, for 
when I gave an inquiring look, he 
stooped down and kissed me on my 
cheek. Shocking, wasn’t it? 

With that he left me a moment, to 
look in upon his mother. Returning, 
he said: “She sleeps well mornin’s 
after her wakeful nights. For once 
I’m glad she’s had a bad night of it, 
forshe’ll sleep through what’s comin’.” 

“Now, my little dear,” he added, “I 
want you to keep out of harm’s way, 
for that may prove to be an ugly crowd 
we've got to handle. Our Cedar 
Valley farmers ain’t exactly at their 
best when they’ve been up all night 
huntin’ a horse-thief.” 

I gave him the assurance he re- 
quired, and with another, and quite 
unnecessary, kiss, and a gentle pres- 
sure of the arm about my waist, 
equally uncalled for, in a lordly 
fashion he headed me toward the 
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stateroom, and, beckoning Stouten- 
burg to follow him,rejoined the captain. 

Suffice to say I didn’t go to the state- 
room. I heard and saw all that fol- 
lowed. 

The pursuers had by this time 
reached the dock. Their leader, a 
stout, little man with a determined, 
intelligent face, came forward, and in 
an imperious way demanded that the 
captain give up one John Stoutenburg, 
notorious burglar and _horse-thief; 
flogged and run out of the country 
three years ago; recently returned and 
known to have been at it again. 

Captain Boyd coolly ordered the 
deck-hands to take in the gang plank. 

The order, promptly obeyed, anger- 
ed the mob, and there was much whis- 
pering and shaking of heads and fists, 
A brawny six-footer with a big navy 
revolver in his hand finally stepped 
forward and said: 

“Cap, we know the cuss is on your 
boat an’ we’re goin’ to have ’im; that’s 
what we're here for. Do you propose 
to give ’im up of your own free will 
and accord, or have we got to take ‘im 
by main force?” 

With that some one in the crowd 
snarled, “No talk; we're here fer biz- 
ness. Let’s make short work of ’im;” 
and with a general cry of “lynch ‘im! 
lynch 'im!” the crowd made a rush for 
the steamer. Captain Boyd deliber- 
ately picked up a double barreled shot 
gun and pointed it at the man who 
had mounted the nearest pile, (or spile, 
as they call it here) and had already 
placed one foot upon the upper deck. 

“You git right down from there, or 
I'll fill you full o’ buck-shot,” said the 
captain with tremenduous energy. 

John drew from somewhere an ugly- 
looking six-shooter and from some- 
where else his uglier navy revolver. 
With one of these weapons he covered 
the little stout man and with the other 
the six-footer. 


While the foremost man was igno- 
miniously “coming down,” the tumult 
ceased. For a moment it was so quiet 
I heard a rooster’s crow from a barn- 
yard upon the hill, a full half-mile 
away. 

John was the first to break the si- 
lence. Lowering his shooting irons, 
he began: 

“Sheriff Jackson, I’m surprised to 
see you at the head of a lynchin’ 
party—you, who are under solemn oath 
to enforce the laws of Iowa.” 

“But what am I to do?” asked the 
sheriff of Cedar county, apologetically. 
“These men are friends and neighbors 
of mine, and most of ‘em property 
owners and taxpayers. They say 
they'll stand by me in everything else, 
but they don’t propose to be to any 
trouble or expense lawing  horse- 
thieves to jail when there’s stone rafts 
and plenty of trees close by. And, 
besides, they let up on John Stouten- 
burg once before, and they propose to 
finish the job this time.” 

Then followed a parley, in which 
John clearly had the better of the 
confused sheriff. He addressed that 
rude court of last resort in this fashion, 
as nearly as I can recall the words, 
and my memory of all John says is 
good: 

“You know enough about law, 
Sheriff Jackson—an’ you, too, gentle- 
men—to know that even the most low- 
down horse-thief has a right to be 
punished accordin’ to law. You agree 
with mesofar. Wellan’ good. Now, 
as one farmer reasonin’ with another, 
I want to submit this plain, simple 
statement. Who pays your judge, 
clerk and sheriff? Who keeps up your 
court house an’ jail? You taxpayers, 
don’t you? ‘If vigilance committees 
and protective associations are going 
to look after your Stoutenburgs, then 
discharge your judge an’ sheriff, lock 
up your court house an’ unlock your 
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jail, an’ go into the business of regu- 
latin’ things by midnight lynchin’ 
parties and stone-raft excursions. If 
you're not quite ready to give up your 
courts o’ justice, then promise Captain 
Boyd an’ me you'll put John Stouten- 
burg where he'll be likely to get his 
just deserts. See here, Sheriff Jack- 
son, if you'll promise to do all in your 
power to land the miserable wretch in 
the Tipton jail, and will pledge these 
neighbors of yours to keep their hands 
off, we'll give ’im upto you. 

The sheriff called his men one side 
for conference. In a few seconds he 
returned and, with much dignity, said: 
“I personally promise to land John 
Stoutenburg in jail at Tipton before 
sundown to-day. These gentlemen 
will act as his escort, and I, myself, 
will be personally responsible for their 
conduct on the way.” 

While those men were conferring, I 
turned half around, and there, almost 
within reach, stood the object of all 
this controversy, intently listening, 
and with a look on his face that in the 
shadow suggested some one of the 
horrible creatures with which Dante 
has peopled the Inferno. When the 
decision was made that promised to 
prolong his miserable existence, you 
should have seen the change on his 
features. The look of abject terror 
gave way to a complacent grin. But 
when he gave himself up to the sheriff 
the grin had given place to an air of 
resignation which must have been ex. 
asperating to the posse, who evidently 
had come to feel that justice as dealt 
out by courts was altogether too good 
for a horse-thief. 

After their departure, John bent 
down over me and said, “Don’t you 
want to go with me and see how 
Mother is?” 

We found our invalid wide awake 
and curious, but wholly unaware of 
what had happened. 


“Mother,” said John, after his good- 
morning kiss, “you know you always 
was a believer in special providences, 
an’ I was always doubtful on that 
point. Well” he continued with exas- 
perating coolness, “as usual, you're 
right, an’ I was wrong. I think I was 
the lonesomest man in the .Cedar 
Valley three months ago. But, in due 
time I met Hel’n—Miss Burrough’s I 
mean—an’ before I’d heard her speak 
a word, I said to myself, I could like 
her. But when I heard her talk of 
books an’ travel, an’ other things out- 
side of my range, I said to myself, 
she’s altogether too cultured for you, 
John. But—” 

During this long preface the little 
mother’s face was a study. She ner- 
vously felt for her snuff-box. Finding 
it at last, she tapped upon the lid, this 
time with a nervous force which said, 
“Open or I die!” 

After exhausting this source of relief, 
she adjusted her spectacles to her 
nose, and through her tear-dimmed 
eyes she glanced from John to me and 
then back to John, and interrrupting 
her son, said: 

“John, stop—stop right where you 
are, and tell me what all this means.” 

Her eyes met his with a look of un- 
utterable tenderness, and her thin 
little hand intuitively reached out 
after mine. I could feel every pulsa- 
tion of her fast-beating heart. 

Somehow, it had not occurred to me 
till then that this all-compelling son 
of hers had not yet proposed to me— 
hadn t even told me he loved me! And 
yet, there he was trying his best, man- 
fashion, to tell his mother that I was 
a special providence sent to keep her 
company in her new home. Was ever 
lover more presuming? 

“What next?” I hear you eagerly ask. 
O, nothing, only John blushingly drew 
me toward him, and with low tones 
that penetrated to the theretofore 


‘ 
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unlocked recesses of my soul, said: 

“Mother, Hel’n’s goin’ to be my 
wife.” 

My sense of the proprieties here 
finally asserted itself. Drawing back, 
just a little, and saucily looking up 
into his face, I said: “Am I to have 
nothing to say on the subject? Is it 
the custom of Iowans to take wives as 
the old Romans took them—by force? 
The married women of my acquaint- 
ance were all wooed and won.” 

The little mother, taking my words 
seriously, looked grieved; but not so 
the all-compelling John. He gave his 
mother a roguish look which said, 
“Leave all to me,” and there in the 
astonished woman’s presence he 
kissed my lips—once, twice—well, 
several times, and coolly taking every- 
thing for granted, with a smile which 
wonderfully softened and beautified 
the rugged outlines of his lower face, 
he said: (Of all things to say at such 


a time.) 
“Little ones, this is our last day on 


the river, an’ I want you to see some 
of the most beautiful river scenery in 
the West. We’re almost in sight of 
the Palisades of the Cedar. They're 
not as grand as the Hudson river Pali- 
sades, but they're beautiful, an’ that’s 
enough.” 

With astately gesture he continued: 

“Great high cliffs, velvety with moss 
an’ lichens, an’ hung with vines. O, 
you can’t afford to miss the views 
will get to-day.” 

Just imagine a lover turning from 
an avowal of intention to make you 
his wife, to a cold-blooded description 
of scenery! These western men all 
pride themselves on self-control— 
whether they have itor not. But this 
strange creature wasn’t through yet. 
He coolly proceeded: 

“There’s one place on the left where 
the rocks form two small caves, one 
above the other. There the bitter- 
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sweet's so thick it makes me think of 
a grotto of gold I read of when I was 
a boy.” 

Noting my smile at his evasion, he 
banteringly added: “Yes, I know 
what you're sayin’ to yourself. But 
you're wrong; I did propose an’ was 
accepted. I don’t know just how, or- 
when, or where; but I must have pro- 
posed, an’ I’ll prove it by askin’ you 
this question: Wouldn’t you have 
been just a trifle angry when I kissed 
you in the dark yonder, if you'd 
thought I hadn’t meant anything ex- 
cept that I liked to kiss a pretty girl? 
Imagine any other man in the world 
tryin’ to kiss you before first estab- 
lishin’ his claim! No, my special 
providence, my heart had already 
spoken, an’ you heard an’ understood 
—no question about that.” 

Worn by the long and severe strain 
on my nerves, and doubtless in great 
need of my coffee and toast, not know- 
ing what else to do, I again burst out 
crying. I hysterically threw myself 
upon my knees and hid my face in the 
little mother’s lap. O, how soft and 
reassuring her touch upon my neck 
and cheeks and hair! And how tender 
were the words she whispered in my 
ear! 

A temporary madness next seized 
me, and, starting to my feet I fiercely 
said: “Do you think you have done 
right, Mr. Champlin, to thus claim me 
without first obtaining my father's 
consent?” . 

“O, but I've had it out with your 
father by telegraph,” John smilingly 
responded, “and I’ve obtained from 
him a conditional sort of consent.” 

“By telegraph?” I asked, bewildered. 

“Yes, by telegraph; the telegraph’s 
gone along with the new railroad from 
the Mississippi to the Rapids.” 

“What’s the condition?” I eagerly 
asked, secretly alarmed lest father had 
interposed some insuperable barrier. 
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“His first reply was— Here it is: 
‘No objection to you personally, but think Hel'n 
will never consent’ His next was— See 
for yourself: ‘Am surprised, but shall not 
stand in way of daughter's happiness.” 

But, my dearest Mary, I must bring 
this letter (the longest I’ve ever writ- 
ten) to an abrupt close, leaving the 
rest of the story “to be continued in 
our next.” 

It must suffice now to say that to- 
gether we saw the wondrously beauti- 
ful Palisades of the Cedar. With my 
hand in his, and my heart wholly given 
over to his keeping, it did seem a reali- 
zation of the old fairy tale: youremem- 
ber, everything the lovers’ eyes togeth- 
er rested upon was touched with gold. 

At last, on Wednesday evening, July 
21, we reached the steamer’s destina- 
tion—the pretty little village of Cedar 
Rapids, the present terminus of the 
railroad extending westward from the 
Mississippi. The citizens and neigh- 
boring farmers were out en masse to 
witness the arrival of this the first 
steamer to invade these waters. An- 
vils were fired (they had no cannon) 
and rockets and Roman candles made 
the scene resplendent; and there, 
standing upon the dock, impatiently 
waiting, was my own darling father, 
who through loyalty to me had bravely 
given John his consent. And there, 
too—could you believe it possible?— 
stood brother Harry, taller than father, 
and almost as black as the Musquakie 
Indian by his side! 

After the first hearty greetings, hear- 
ing father familiarly address his pro- 
spective son-in-law as “John,” I in- 
quiringly remarked, “I didn’t know 
you were so well acquainted.” 

Father banteringly replied, “We 
make headway very fast in this west- 
ern country; don’t we, John?” 

Yours as ever, notwithstanding the 
headway John has made, 

Helén Burroughs 


Sequel 


Whenever my favorite aunt, Mrs. 
Preston, in her impetuous way, comes 
to me, or at me, with a request, the 
possibility of incurring her displeasure 
is so suggestive of catastrophe that I 
at once surrender, and thereafter at 
my leisure, “trammel up the conse- 
quences.” Informed of my proposed 
business trip. to the Mississippi valley 
in eastern Iowa, my aunt drove all the 
way across the city to give me, with 
her own hands, a letter of introduction 
to one J. Q. A. Champlin, Jr., a young 
farmer, whose possessions lie in what 
is known to be the richest portion of 
that fair Canaan. “Remember,” said 
she, “under penalty of incurring my 
lasting displeasure, fail not to visit the 
Champlains; and I charge you to 
specially observe John Quincy Adams 
Champlin, Senior, the surviving hus- 
band of the Helen Burroughs I so 
much loved when we were girls at 
school. 

“Do this for me,” she added, “‘and on 
your return I will reward you witha 
real old-fashioned love story.” 

A few weeks afterward, in pursuance 
of my promise, I spent a day at the 
home of the Champlins, and the long 
letter to my aunt which constituted 
the story promised, and which I here- 
with publish under the somewhat 
fanciful title, “Helen Burrough’s 
Knight,” was my rich reward for 
promptly reporting the visit. 

It was a roomy, old-style farm- 
house, the homeliness of which had 


-been wholly sacrificed to the require- 


ments of modern architecture and 
house furnishing. Its veranda com- 
manded a rare view of Cedar Valley, 
with the church spires and elevators 
of the little city of Cedar Rapids 
looming in the distance. 

After a bountiful noon dinner, I 
dismissed my host and sought my 
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room, thinking to make good my loss 
of sleep the night before. Accus- 
tomed to the uproar of the city, the 
silence so oppressed me that I could 
notsleep. Observing from my window 
an inviting grove just beyond the great 
barn, I stole quietly out of the house 
and, taking a well-beaten path, soon 
found myself the central figure of a 
delightful solitude. 

As I was about to seat myself, I 
heard the thumping of a cane against 
the trees, and looking back, saw com- 
ing toward me an old man whose patri- 
archal appearance and dignity of 
bearing proclaimed him the object of 


**Mother Nature bad gently put 
her charge to sleep.”” 


my aunt’s especial interest. “This is 
my opportunity,” I said, walking to- 


ward him. His big, brown eyes 
seemed to be looking inward, and yet 
his quick step and the vigorous thump 
of his cane betokened anything but 
lack of hold upon the outside world. 
As I was about to make myself 
known, the old man slackened his pace ; 
his lips moved and his strong face be- 
came luminous. Then in alow, tremu- 
lous monotone he uttered the words: 
“I can’t see the trees you planted, 
Hel’n; but I know where every one of 
‘em stan’s, an’ how they all look.” 


The salutation died on my lips. I 
felt I had no right to break in upon 
such sacred communings. And, yet, 
commissioned asI was by the dear 
friend of the departed “Hel’n,” I 
somehow felt impelled to stay. 

Coming out into the open the sun- 
light fell upon his sightless eyes, re- 
vealing tears. .With a sad smile he 
turned his face slightly upward, and 
in broken tones resumed: 

“You remember, Hel’n—I know you 
do—how many a Sunday afternoon in 
summer time we used to walk up an’ 
down this very path an’ talk about our 
baby boy asleep in the house yonder, 


an’ about the books you'd read to me, 
—an’ then we'd always drift back to 
the blessed special Providence that 
brought us two together. Oh, Hel’n! 
Hel’n!” and his words were choked 
with sobs, “I didn’t half realize it 
then, but them was my happiest 
days!” The old man brushed away 
his tears, and shaking his head impa- 
tiently, exclaimed, “I’m wastin’ alto- 
gether too much time here; I’m 
more’n ready, Hel’n.” 

His cane had by this time found a 
rustic seat under a great elm, and 
with a weary bowing of the head he 
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sank into a comfortable posture, in a 
low and broken tone repeating the 
refrain, ‘“Wastin’ time! wastin’ time!” 
A moment later Mother Nature, 
more tender of the aged and infirm 
than of us in middle life, had gently 
put her charge to sleep. His stalwart 
frame was inclined well backward, his 
chin rested upon his capacious chest, 
and his long iron-gray hair, blown for- 
ward by the wind, partly sheltered 
his face from the e:croaching sun. 
An hour afterward, as I sat upon the 
veranda, entertaining little blonde- 


haired Helen (and incidentally other 
members of the family) with stories of 
my two children and their wonderful 
donkey, the child’s quick ear caught 
the familiar thump of grandpa’s cane, 


and like a flash she darted away “to 
open the gate for grandpa.” 

She soon returned leading—almost 
pulling—the old man after her. . The 
venerable face, upon which I looked 
with awe, was now strangely softened 
and beautified. 

After establishing my identity in 
his mind, and answering a nu:nber of 
questions concerning his dead wife’s 
friend, there came a pause, and, al- 
most at random, I ventured the re- 
mark; “I trust your nap in the grove 
has rested and refreshed you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a compla- 
cent smile; “little Hel’n (bless her 
heart!) says the angels always come 
an’ play with grandpa when he goes 
to sleep in the woods yonder.” 
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A throtgh the springtime day 
Till the purple even-fall 
Rang from the willow spray 
The blackbird’s clamorous call; 
But the mist has mounted high 
Over the western steep, 
And we list to another cry 
With its “peep! peep! peep!” 


Thus saith the wistful song 
Of the tuneful minstrel band— 
“We have lain in exile long 
In a white and lonely land; 
We have lain us languishing 
In a dreary, deathlike sleep, 
But now through the gates of Spring 
Do we ‘peep! peep! peep!’” 


“What therein do we see? 
Life at its vernal flood— 
The tremors of the tree 
As it bursts the sheath of the bud; 
The flight of the meadow-lark 
Where the pasture paths are deep; 
This, and more do we mark 
As we ‘peep! peep! peep!” 


“All beauty we descry 

In the lowly hearts of things; 
The moth and the butterfly 

With the pollen on their wings; 
The grain by the river shore 

That soon will be ripe to reap; 
This do we see, and more, 

As we ‘peep! peep! peep!” 


“And man who walketh the earth, 
Lusty, or faint of breath; 
Lads who are loud in mirth, 
The old who are sad at death; 
Man, the bond or the free, 
Who to the grave doth creep, 
Him do we ever see 
As we peep! peep! peep!” 


Such is the minstrels’ song, 
Such is the minstrels’ cry, 
From the bough-tops where they throng 
As the south wind whispers by. 
The clock-tower’s silvery strain 
Telleth the night grows deep, 
But still that clear refrain 
With its “peep! peep! peep!” 
Clinton Sco'lard 
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THE BROTHERS OF SILENCE 


‘By Rufus Ro 


HE home of the Brothers of Si- 
lence! Such isthe name one is 
tempted to give to the long, tur- 
reted building of white granite 
which crowns a low hill—an island in 
a prairie ocean—twelve miles from 
the Iowa city of Dubuque. Around 
it are thirty times an hundred acres 
of orchards, vineyards, garden and 
farm, broken here and there with 
clumps of trees. Still farther afield 
are wide-reaching pastures and dense 
woods. Evenon a gray afternoon of 
winter the place has a beauty and 
charm of its own: those who have 
visited it in summer describe it as a 
rural paradise. 

Had not Bouthillier de Rance tired 
of the gay and wicked court of Louis 
XIV., this great pile on the hilltop 
might never have been built, and the 
tich lands over which it keeps vigil 


T 


chwell Wilson 


would have found other hands to till 
them. De Rance had the Cardinal de 
Richelieu for his baptismal sponsor, 
and came of an almost ducal house, 
but before his life'was half spent the 
pleasures of the world. palled upon 
him, and, retiring to the ‘ancient 
abbey of La Trappe in Normandy, he: 
undertook the reformation of the 
relaxed Benedictines, revising the 
old rules of St. Benedict, and adding 
to them cenobitical austerities which 
gave a new and individual meaning to 
the word “Trappist”, a name now 
borne by all Cistercian communities 
embracing the reform of the first 
monastery. 

Such, too, was the masterful influ- 
ence of the man that for nearly a 
century after his death in ripe old age 
his followers faithfully maintained 
the rules and practices he had intro- 
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duced at La Trappe. Then the 
French Revolution drove the Trap- 
pists as wanderers into various coun- 
tries. Some of them went to Ireland 
and founded the abbey of Mount Mel- 
lary, whence, in 1851, the cloisters 
having become crowded, thirty of 
the monks were dispatched to build a 
new home in America. The site of 
New Mellary was selected after long 
searchitig, and there was built a 
wooden structure which stands some 
distance from the presént abbey. 
The latter, completed 6nly a few 
years ago, is a spreading quadrangu- 
lar pile, enclosing a spacious court, 
and, solidly built Of white stone, 
promises to endure for centuries. 
Nor are the monks of New Mellary 
the only Trappists settled in America. 
Since 1858 an offshoot of the abbey of 
La Meilleraye, re-occupied after the 
subsidence of the fury of the French 
Revolution, has been established at 
Gethsemane, in Kentucky, and more 
recently another band of French 
Trappists have found a home in the 
province of Quebec. 

However, there are in the entire 
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world few more than a thousand of 
these monks; for the example of 
Bouthillier de Rance is stiil a living 
and impelling influence, and only 
those upborne by the deepest religious 
devotion prove equal to the life that 
must be led by every member of the 
brotherhood—a life passed in well- 
nigh perpetual silence, and amid the 
most rigorous physical and mental 
austerities. The priest or layman 
who puts on the cowl of the Trappist 
effaces himself and all knowledge of 
himself. The vow of silence which 
forbids him to hold converse with 
anybody save his abbot without per- 
mission is, of course, a voluntary one, 
and there is nothing but the con- 
seience and earnestness of the indi- 
vidual to enforce its redemption; yet 
so well is it kept, in its best meaning, 
that there are not three of the sixty 
brothers at New Mellary who know 
the name of the president of the 
republic or of the governor of the 
state in which they have their home. 

Indeed, the severity of life is so 
great that time and again men who 
have suffered disappointments and 

















are seeking seclusion have tried it in 
vain. Its heroism is unseen; it can- 
not be made a spectacle as humility 
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Trappist as he goes about his daily 
tasks or mingles with his fellows at 


their devotions. Womanhood is with- 


THE DORMITORY, WHERE THE MONKS SLEEP UPON THEIR HARD AND 
NARROW BEDS OF STRAW 2 Gite 


sometimes is, and only the mind sus- 
tained by true religious exaltation 
can endure it. Whence come those 
who do?. A majority of the monks of 
New. Mellary are of Irish birth. 
Could. they bear witness they would 
doubtless say that the monastic ten- 
dency. is. usually a thing of long 
growth;.that often it can be traced 
back almost to childhood; and that 
some men are intended by nature to 
be monks and have the predeliction 
ftom their birth. 

: Doubtless. they would add that 
contrary to the endings some roman- 
cers have. set to their tales, lost or 
unréquitted love causes few men to 
seek smonastic: seclusion. Mayhap, 
thecstorytellers have taken their cue 
from the: fact that foot of woman 
néver crosses the threshold of a Trap- 
pist abbey, and that no woman’s face, 
save ithe pictured one of the. Virgin, 
or some patient saint, rises before the 








out the pale of his serious existence, 
and is met, even at’ a distance, with 
averted face and downcast eyes. . 
One romance, however, remains to 
the monks of Mellary, but it relates 
to the mother abbey in Ireland 
rather than to their own. A famous 
Trappist of other days sought en- 
trance into the order on the morning 
of the day set for his wedding. His 
promised bride was a winsome Irish lass 
whom he had known since childhood. 
Their troth had been plighted and a 
day fixed for their marriage, but the 
young lover on the night preceeding 
the ceremony pondered long and 
deeply, and in the end concluded that 
his love was that of a brother and 
not that of a bridegroom. The issue 
of a painful struggle was a decision 
to surrender his affection, and when 
the hour came for the wedding he was 
absent. The girl waited with her. 
friends in tearful impatience, but she 
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was never to speak to her lover again 
or listen to his words of endearment. 
Instead, he knocked in the early 
dawn at the doors of Mount Mellary 
and the monks gave him admission. 
There he remained for many years, 
and when he returned to the world it 
was to occupy an episcopal throne. 
This monk was known as . Bishop 
O’Gorman of Omaha. He has long 
been dead, but to this day whenever 
his name is mentioned Protestants 
unite with Catholics in saying that he 
was a wise and good man. 

Fifteen of the sixty monks of New 
Mellary are choiristers, and the rest 
are lay-brothers. Abbot Clement 
Smith, who led the migration to the 
Iowa prairie, and for nearly a decade 
guided those with him in building up 
the great abbey, died some years ago 
bishop of Dubuque. All of his origi- 
nal companions have likewise passed 
to their rest. The present superior is 
Father Alberic, a kind-hearted man of 
rare learning, courtly address and im- 
pressive-presence. He has to aid him 
in the discharge of his dutiesa prior 
and a sub-prior or guest-master. Only 
from these two, so far as the outer 
world is concerned, is removed the 
ban of silence. They receive all 
visitors and transact every business 
having to do with the management of 
affairs. 

They also supervise to some extent 
the work of the others, although little 
oversight is needed, long experience 
having made the monks almost per- 
fect farmers and gardeners. Morever, 
it is the custom of the Trappists to 
settle in localities where the soil needs 
cultivating, and their sole joy, apart 
from that which is spiritual, comes 
from the satisfaction which they feel 
at sight of barren lands transformed 
into fruitful, yielding gardens by their 
own preserving efforts. Yet they 
have an eye for beauty as well as 








utility, and at New Mellary the 
grounds surrounding the abbey are 
enriched in summer with great beds of 
flowers and tall rare plants. Beyond 
these are the gardens and vineyard, 
and farther off are the orchards and 
the pastures, meadow and grain fields. 
Beside the orchards stands an ar- 
borium filled with trees brought from 
every part of Europe. MHere are 
stately firs and dwarfed evergreens 
standing only a foot above the ground; 
places where the sun never shines 
through, and a long walk where up 
and down pass the brown-cowled, 
hooded monks. Regular as a row of 
pillars are the huge trunks on either 
side, while overhead the interlacing 
branches form a vaulted roof of green. 
Not unlike the nave in some great 
church is this walk, and gazing down 
the long perspective the opening 
against the sky appears as regular 
and as perfect as an antique Roman 
arch. 

New Mellary is a little world in 
itself, and within its confines is raised 
or made all that is needful for the 
wants of its members. Their neigh- 
bors seldom see anything of the busy 
monks, and it is only when the big 
bell tolls that they are made aware of 
anything unusual at the abbey. Yet 
the stranger guest has always a 
kindly and cordial welcome. Nor is it 
a welcome merely in words. The 
guest-master meets him at the door, 
and with a hearty grasp of the hand 
leads him within, and sets before him 
a huge goblet of clear wine, for far 
and near the home-made brew of New 
Mellary is a famous vintage. This 
refreshment disposed of, the guest is 
conducted about the grounds, and 
then, if his visit chances to fall in the 
afternoon, comes a twilight walk back 
to the abbey and a generous supper 
in the guest’s dining-room, a lofty 
and spacious chamber not unlike the 





















hall of some castle of feudal times. 
The guest-master sits by but does not 
share in the meal, while another 
monk waits on the table. Supper 
over, comes a quiet evening chat in 
the reception room, with another bot- 
tle of the home-made wine, which 
must be emptied even if there be 
only one to drink its contents; and 
then a sleep-inviting bed in a well 
appointed chamber of which the 
abbey boasts a score, 

But the excellent wine, the hearty 
food and the comfortable couch are 
not for the Trappists. One meal and 





one lunch satisfy his daily needs, and 
he sleeps at night on a bed of straw. 
The novice seeking admission into the 
order spends the first fortnight in in- 
quiry and observation. He is then 
subjected to a rigid examination by 
the superior.. This leads in many cases 
to rejection; but if successful the can- 
didate is surrendered to the charge of 
the master of novices whotrains him in 
the monastic duties for three months. 
If he acquits himself creditably he 
then assumes the monkish habit and a 
new name. Thisceremony takes place 
in the chapter hall of the abbey, and 
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A “BROTHER OF SILENCE” IN THE REGULATION GARB 
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at its conclusion the postulant is at 
once clothed in the habit of the order, 
either as a choir or as a lay brother; 
but once having taken the brown habit 
worn by the latter he can never ex- 
change it for the white. 

Even yet he is not a monk, but for 
two years more ranks as a novice and 
is at liberty at any time to leave the 
order. If at the end of the period just 
named, which may be prolonged at 
the discretion of the abbot, he is still 
firmly resolved to join the brotherhood, 
he takes the final vow. Kneeling be- 
fore the abbot and placing both of his 


hands in those of his superior, he says 
in an audible voice: “Reverend father, 
I promise thee and all thy successors 
obedience, according to the rules of 
St. Benedict, until death.” The abbot 
then embraces him; and rising he re- 
ceives the black scapular, the leathern 
girdle and the cowl, which are the in- 
signia of the order. Thus he becomes 
a monk of the order of Our Lady de 
La Trappe, and the world closes its 
doors upon him for good and all. 
Henceforth the war of the Trappist 
is with himself and with the weak- 
nesses of his own flesh. That he may 
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come victorious from this conflict is 
the end and purpose of all his acts. 
From the hard and narrow bed upon 
which he has slept in his daily garb, 
with the cincture around his waist, he 
rises at two o'clock, on certain days at 
one, on others yet at twelve. Be the 
hour of rising what it may, the monk 
goes to the chapel and chants his brev- 
iary till four o’clock. Then comes 
private devotions, and at eight o’clock 
breakfast. The Trappist’s table ser- 
vice is pewter or plain earthenware, 
and he eats at a rude table with a 
wooden spoon and fork of his own 
making. His diet is soup, vegetables, 
fruit, bread and water; and only when 
sick or infirm may he take even fish or 
eggs. If he wears the white robe, 
during a part of the year he eats only 
one such meager repast a day; but if 
the brown cowl, and therefore requir- 
ed to do more work, he has besides this 
meal a frugal luncheon at eventide. 
After breakfast the Trappist works 
in the fields or indoors till eleven 
o’clock, when he halts for a three 
hours’ rest, which usually includes a 
refreshing sleep. Yet neither in field 
or cloister does he escape the solemn 
silence that most impresses every visi- 
tor to a Trappist abbey. Even for 
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necessary speech he is taught to sub- 
stitute a language of signs, and at all 
times and in all placesthe utmost care 
is taken to avoid noise. If during the 
daily siesta, he prefers a book to sleep 
he must turn the pages inaudibly; and 
in the refectory, while the meal is 
eaten and the reader goes through a 
service, if one through carelessness 
drops a fork or spoon, he leaves his 
seat and prostrates himself on the 
floor till bidden by the superior to 
arise. And in the church the same 
penance is undergone by anyone who 
distracts attention with the clasp of his 
book. 

Every day, too, at the appointed 
hour, the monks gather in the chapter 
hall and accuse themselves of their 
faults. For the least violation of the 
rules of the order the Trappist must 
humbl2 himself before his fellows and 
submit to any penance imposed upon 
him, such as prostrating himself at the 
door of the refectory, eating on the 
floor, giving his portion to charity, 
kissing the feet of the community, or 
taking the “discipline” in the presence 
of the order. The “discipline” con- 
sists of a lash of five loose cords, each 
with fine knots, and is used by every 
member of the order every Friday of 
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the year—save the two weeks follow- 
ing Christmas—after the last night 
office. Nay, more: each by his vow 
is forced to become his 
brother’s keeper, and to 
proclaim him publicly in 
the chapter hall for the 
slightest overt transgres- 
sion. For charity’s sake, 
however, he may not judge 
motives nor make vague 
general charges. 

Following the midday 
rest, work is resumed till 
six, when supper is served 
to those permitted to par- 
take of it. Then, after an 
hour of leisure, come the 
Compline, the Salve and the 
Angelus —the last of the 
seven daily services held 
by the Trappist. The 
chapel in New Mellary in 
which these services are 
held is plain to the point 
of bareness. Benches, 
pews, rich hangings and draperies— 
all by their absence recall the Trap- 
pist’s vow of poverty. Yet, with en- 
trance into the gallery from which 
strangers and visitors are permitted 
to witness the church ceremonies of 
the order, there comes an impression, 
at once solemn and awe-inspiring, that 
one’s feet are treading upon conse- 
crated ground. And this subtle, per- 
vading influence is never more vivid 
than at the hour of early nightfall, 
when the chapel’s only light is the low 
red cresset that swings ever burning 
before the altar. 

Soon a long line of cowled figures 
enter noiselessly and as silently glide 
into their seats to begin the slow, 
mournful chant, which, once heard, 
remains forever imprinted upon the 
memory. Never jubilant, never in- 
spiring, to the ear of the stranger it 
seems now the wail of a tortured soul, 
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now the piteous pleading of a mediator 
wresting pardon from the Unseen. As 
the last sorrowful cadences die away, 


THE LONG WALK, WHERE UP AND DOWN PASS THE 
BROWN-COWLED, HOODED MONKS 


two tall candles are lighted on the 
altar, and a _ white-robed brother, 
grasping the bell-rope, in the middle 
of the chapel, fills the room with 
another, but no less solemn, flood of 
sound. Anon the tolling of the bell 
also ceases, and the cowled figures 
vanish again into the gloom. Once 
more the Brothers of Silence have 
made their peace with God. 

The story of a single day in the life 
of New Mellary is the record of all the 
rest. The death of a brother is an oc- 
casion, not for sorrow, but rejoicing. 
When the end comes, the Trappist at 
whose cell the dark angel has knocked 
for entrance is laid upon a cross of 
blessed cinders, covered with straw 
and a sheet of serge. Then, warned 
by the tolling of the bell, the brethren 
hasten to the side of the dying monk 
and kneel around him in fervent 
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prayer. As soon as all is over, the 
body is washed, and after the cere- 
monies carried to the quiet cemetery 
garth of the brotherhood. No coffin 
is used, and the body goes to its rest 
dressed in the habit the dead has 
worn in life. When Mother Earth 
covers all that is mortal of him, a 
wooden cross, bearing only the name 
by which his brethren knew him and 
the date of his death, is placed at the 
head of the grave. At the same 
time a new grave is begun beside 
the one just filled, as a reminder to 
allof the survivors that one of them 
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must surely take his place therein. 

A gray ending this seems to an 
austere existence, yet no one can 
rightly judge the life of the Trappist 
save him who has livedit. “Thesaint 
in the desert,” we are told, “was the 
apotheosis of the spiritual man,” and 
may not the desert which the Trappist 
makes for himself, watered as it is by 
prayer, work and benevolence, yield 
spiritual compensations undreamed of 
by those who lack perfect control over 
the flesh? New Mellary answers this 
question with aconfident “For us there 
is no gloom.” 


THE SONG OF THE UNDER-WORLD 


ERVED to the threats of angry bass 
With danger in every word, 

The miner pecks at the arching black— 
A terrible, steel- beaked bird. 

His lamp, befluttered with awful sound, 
Is freed of an oily spark, 

And a dusty comet cuts the gloom— 
A star of the under-dark. 


And it’s dig, dig, dig, 
In days of the double dark, 
Till the danger spot 
Of a powder shot 
Has spitted its warning spark. 
And it’s dig, dig, dig, 
Till sickness begins to tell 
That the work within 
Is a human sin 
And suffers a human hell. 


Bent to the curves of driven blows, 
Or straight in the after-strain, 
He rubs at the face of ages, bound 
In the ribs of ages slain; 
He draws the teeth of the world, that munch 
The forests of melted trees, 
And laboring, moistens with his sweat 
The dust of the centuries. 


And it’s dig, dig, dig, 
Where the double echoes dwell, 
Till the sputtering oil 
And the wasting toil 
Are weak in the sounding cell. 
And it’s dig, dig, dig, 
Till the finger fall of Fate 
Throws up her play 
To the careless way 
And the quicker fall of slate. 


Chased by the ghosts of settling airs, 
He knocks at the stygian door; 


_He chisels the ebon ribs of earth, 


And drives at the slated core; 

He plucks at the frozen ferns of stone; 
He chops at the melted trees, 

And over the black of fallen forms 
Are the ghosts of things he sees. 


And it’s dig, dig, dig, 
With a tempered grip of steel, 
Till the veins of red 
Are as black and dead 
As night in its stubborn zeal. 
And it’s dig, dig, dig, 
Till the tunnel’s shape is run — 
Till the hollow worm 
Of the pit, asquirm, 
And the worm of work are done. 
Aloysius Colt 
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THE SOURCE OF ASPHALT 
By Gilson Willets 


in favor during the thirty years 

it has been used for paving pur- 

poses, and there are few cities 
in the United States which have not 
many miles of asphalted streets. 

The first pavement of this kind for 
public use was laid in front of city 
hall in Newark, N. J., in 1870. Three 
yeats later one block in the heart of 
New York city was paved with asphalt 
as an experiment. But its success as 
a pavement was decided when the 
contract was signed in 1876 to use it 
on Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
D.C. Utica, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Indianapolis and other cities quickly 
followed suit. Washington now boasts 
of having more square yards of asphalt 
pavement than any other city in the 
United States, while Philadelphia 
claims the distinction of having the 
longest asphalted street in the world— 
Broad street—which is famous because 
of its eleven miles length, and a seven 
mile stretch is asphalted. New York 
will soon lead in this race, however, 
as nearly $12,000,000 worth of this 


A SPHALT has rapidly increased 





pavement has been contracted for 
within the last few years. 

Asphalt is also used as fuel in gas- 
works; in the manufacture of black 
varnish; for coating ship-bottoms and 
the timbers used in the construction 
of piers, break-waters and bridges. 

The island of Trinidad and Vene- 
zuela are the only sources from which 
the constantly increasing demand for 
asphalt is supplied. Thereis a pitch 
lake in Lower California, but it is 
not worked as are the Trinidad and 
Venezuela lakes. There are traces of 
asphalt in Alsace, and some parts of 
Scotland boast of pitch pits. On the 
shores of the Dead Sea there are 
large deposits of asphalt, but South 
America seems to be its home. The 
Trinidad lake is the largest deposit in 
the world, while the Venezuela lake, 
La Brea, product is of perfect uni- 
formity and surpassing purity. The 
Trinidad lake has been estimated to 
hold 500,000 tons of asphalt, and the 
Venezuela lake covers an area of over 
a thousand acres, while its depth is 
unknown. The natives have made 
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use of it for ages to cover the bottoms 
of their canoes. 

This lake, La Brea, is situated about 
eighteen miles from the mouth of the 
San Juan river, which empties into 
the Gulf of Paria. The river is navig- 
able at low tide as far as the wharves 
from which the asphalt is shipped. 
From this point a narrow-gauge rail- 
road has been built for a distance of 
six miles to, and running out upon 
the surface of the lake. The sur- 
rounding scenery is wild and grand 


LOADING A STEAMER WITH ASPHALT 


river of pitch, incessantly though im- 
perceptibly in motion. The top of 
the lake is a hard friable crust on 
which the spare grass grows. Under 
this crust is the pitch, which may be 
had of any degree of softness. Here 
and there black pools dot the plain— 
the breathing holes of the grass-hid- 
den lake. 

Here it is that native laborers dig 
asphalt and load cars, which convey 
it to the wharves where it is either 
directly stowed on ships or dumped in 





beyond description. The road runs 
through a cleft in the mountains 
beside a little stream, and finally 
passes into the beautiful valley in 
which the pitch lake is situated. In 
strong contrast to the wild grandeur of 
the mountain gorge is the cultivation 
of the valley. There are cocoa or- 
chards, and acres upon acres of ba- 
nana, sugar and _ cassara plants, 
through which the little railroad runs 
until it reaches the swamp which sur- 
rounds what appears to be a large 
plain, covered with high, coarse 
grass. This is the wonderful asphalt 
lake, La Brea. A broad, black line 
winds through this grassy plain—a 





large reservoirs, built on the wharves 
that quantities may be ready to meet 
any sudden demand of the asphalt 
market. The climate is not un- 
healthy, except in the swamp which 
surrounds the lake. The average 
temperature is 82 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The wet season, or winter, lasts from 
June to October, and is the off season 
for the asphalt labor. 
a ae 

The property in dispute, and which 
has caused the present trouble in Ven- 
ezuela, is the northeastern extremity 
of the Bermudez Asphalt Lake. It is 
situated in the northeastern part of 
the state of Bermudez, one of the larg- 
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OFFICE OF THE ASPHALT COMPANY ATGUANOCO, AND COMPANY’S HEADQUARTERS 
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est states in Venezuela. This entire 
state, 40,000 square miles, was granted 
by concession to the New York and 
Bermudez Company in 1883 for a term 
of twenty-five years. Guzman Blanco, 
who was then president, made the con- 
cession. The company agreed to de- 
velop the natural resources of the 
state, agricultural and mineral, to 
open highways, and to establish colo- 
nies, and has carried out its part of 
the contract in every respect. 


full title and possession, In the cen- 
ter of this tract of land is the pitch 
lake, a part of which is now in dis- 
pute, 

Mr. Carner next opened a road 
through the wilderness northwest from 
La Brae, to the town of Guariquen, 
on a small river. Here the asphalt 
was shipped on small vessels to Trini- 
dad, where it was trans-shipped for 
northern ports. After eighteen 
months of work over this road, Guari- 


“BREATHING HOLES” OF THE ASPHALT LAKE 





Actual work at the asphalt lake was 
begun in 1887. In that year a civil 
engineer, Mr. A. H. Carner, now man- 
aging director of the company, was 
sent to Bermudez to explore the coun- 
try and look into the genuineness of 
the pitch lake. After months of hard- 
ship and investigation, Carner decided 
that most of the twenty-five years 
of the concession would be required to 
establish the plant, so his next move 
was to buy the lake outright. He had 
a tract of land about five miles long 
by three and one-half miles wide prop- 
erly surveyed, submitted to all the re- 
quired formalities, and in 1888 bought 
the land in fee simple from the Venez- 
uelan government, securing therefor 


quen was found impractical as a ship- 
ping point, on account of low tides, 
and was abandoned. A new road was 
then opened southwest from the Ber- 
mudez lake to a point on the San Juan 
river, where sea-going vessels could 


be loaded at a wharf. Here Carner 
founded the town, Guanoco, which 
owes its existence to the asphalt in- 
dustry. 


” a * 


If a combined arrangement between 
the most reputable producers is to in- 
sure a standard of quality, then these 
asphalt producing companies may be 
called a Trust. 

The Bermudez Company, _ the 
Bader Asphalt Company and a few 
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others of the producers and pavers 
a few years, ago, finding that the 
business of asphalt paving was 
suffering serious injury, through some 
of the unscrupulous paving contrac- 
tors, mixing large proportions of 
other materials, such as coal tar, 
with the paving material, and using 
only enough of the asphalt to en- 
able them to say it was asphalt pave- 
ment, decided to enter into an ar- 
tangement for mutual protection, 
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tempts, for $40,000 to Warner and 
Quinlan, of Syracuse, New York, the 
present contestants for the property, 
although these parties were warned 
before making the purchase that the 
title was in dispute, as it was and 
is a part and parcel of the northeast 
extremity of the Bermudez Company's 
lake, at Guanoco. 

A formal protest was entered by 
the company’s agent based on the 
ground that the mine Felicidad was 


ASPHALT IN RESERVOIR, AWAITING SHIPMENT 








which would at the same time main- 
tain the standard of quality of genu- 
ine asphalt pavement—and thus 
perpetuate the use of it. 

All went well till 1897, when, broken 
in health after several attacks of 
jungle fever, Carner went to Europe 
to recuperate. In his absence, three 
Venezuelans from Guariquen, the 
abandoned shipping point, came down 
over the old trail, and acquired what 
they pretended to believe to be a new 
asphalt lake. Tothis claim they gave 
the name La Felicidad. They staked 
it out and obtained from Crespo, then 
president, a grant. This grant they 
recently sold after many previous at- 





within the bounds of the property 
purchased in fee simple by the Ber- 
mudez Company under titles issued on 
the 7th and 14th of December, 1888, 
This protest was made to Crespo, 
who was soon afterward killed in bat- 
tle. Then came Andrade as presi- 
dent, and from him was obtained a 
partial annulment of the concession 
that infringed upon his company’s 
property. 
’ One revolution followed another, 
however, and in the face of political 
troubles Carner made no further head- 
way until last July, when he at last 
succeeded in bringing the case before 
Castro, the present dictator. 
Castro and his minions upheld the 
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“Felicidad” claim, and then it was that 
the present trouble began. 

President Castro has claimed the 
right to ovetride thé decisions of the 
Venezuelan courts. The president's 
contention is that tinder the Venez- 
uelan political system he is “the su- 
preme head of the government;” that 
is, of the judicial as well as the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of it. 
Therefore he is himself the Venezuelan 
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Court of Appeals to the extent that he 
can overrule decisions made by the 
nominal Supreme Court of that coun- 
try. In short, he is a dictator a¢cord- 
ing to law as well as in fact. 

In his proclamation -made in Novem- 
ber, 1899, Castro declared that he 
would recognize only such portions of 
the Constitution of Venezuela as were 
not contrary to his revolutionary pol- 
icy. He is not in power to-day through 
the choice or the will of the people. 
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He is not president, but simply dicta- 
tor, finishing Andrade’s term. ~* 

The gerteral rule is that an Ameri- 
can citizen abroad must exhaust jus- 
tice in the local tribunals before his 
government will interfere atall. Sec- 
retary Fish thus laid down the rule in 
1871: “A claimant must exhaust his 
remedy before the local tribunal, when 
there are such and when he is admit- 
ted to equal privileges in them, before 
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he can claim diplomatic intervention.” 
But this rule does not apply to coun- 
tries run by dictators, and Mr. Fish in 
1873 made this modification of it ‘for 
such cotintries: “A claimant in a for- 
eign state is not required to exhaust 
justice in such state when there is no 
justicé’to-exhaust.” In laying down 
this principle Mr. Fish meant to apply 
especially to Venezuela, and the quo- 
tation is from his instructions to our 
then Minister at Caracas. 
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By ‘Dallas Lore Sharp 


of a Jew! And I wear purple and 

advise a king? How? Simply the 

difference between a Jew and a 
Gentile. But the tale must start with 
Vashti, the Queen. 

She was the most beautiful woman 
in the realm, as well as Queen. One 
feast-day the King com- 
manded her to appear un- 
veiled before the gaping, 
half-drunk crowd in his 
banquet-hall, and she re- 
fused. She refused, and 
Ahasuerus, because he 
was king of the Medes and 
the Persians, took away 
her crown and robbed her 
of even the name of wife. 
Then he laid the kingdom 
under tribute to furnish 
another to take her place 
in the palace. 

What follows was all in 
the way of business. A 
Jew—an exiled Jew— 
must live. Nebuchadnez- 
zar had swept across Israel 
and scattered us like chaff. 
Once here, however, he 
let us alone—and a Jew 
asks nothing better than 
that. But I had more to 
do than exist merely. A 
young and lovely girl, my 
cousin, was left me to 
father, to secure a fortune 
for in this strange, hos- 
tile land; and so, when 
the King’s writ was pub- 
lished and his men began 
to gather the fairest vir- 
gins of the kingdom into 


[: a Jew, a captive, exiled, slave 
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Susa for the choice, it happened that 
this cousin, my adopted daughter, 
was among them. 

No; it was not necessary to proclaim 
her “Jew.” Looking at her, you would 
never know; for her beauty outshone 
all racial shadows. It belonged to no 
land. It was womanly, youthful, pure; 
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youx could ask no more, think of no 
less. Hegai, the eunuch, keeper of 
the women, didn’t know. Even he 
could not look at her with so dead a 
thought as, Where does she come from ? 
or, Of what blood is she? He fellin 
love with her immediately, and among 
that company of maidens—the flower 
of the land—he worshipped her as a 
goddess. 

But I knew her blood, and charged 


ESTHER ACCUSING HAMAN 





her with silence. Through all that 
anxious year of purification, before the 
King looked upon her, I walked every 
day in the court of the women’s house, 
to know how she fared, to guard and 
cheer her. She was of royal stock and 
born to reign. : 

Her turn to go in unto the King was 
not the first. Many went in before 
her, robed like the summer hills, as 
glorious as the sun. But I did not 
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fear. One by one they all came back. 
It was hard to wake a heart that had 
put Vashti away. At last Hadassah’s 
turn came. She could wear a robe 
with any queen; but it was the woman, 
not the raiment, that the King must 
see, so, in the simple dress she often 
wore about our home, she came into 
his presence. 

I did not sleep that night; but paced 
the Broad Place before the King’s 
gate, and waited for the 
dawn. And when it came, 
the captive maid, my 
daughter, was Queen, from 
India to Ethiopia. The 
feast that followed in her 
honor was spread across 
the borders of the king- 
dom, and the very dun- 
geon doors were thrown 
open that the prisoners 
might partake. 

Meanwhile, I sat un- 
known, and little better 
than a beggar, in the King’s 
gate. There was no hurry. 
Hadassah was Queen; I 
could wait. No one sus- 
pected our relationship, 
nor that the Jew that idled 
at the gate was of any in- 
terest to the Queen, and 
daily found a way to com- 
municate with her. 

It was not long now be- 
fore the beggar’s wheel 
took another turn. One 
day I overheard words of a plot against 
the life of the King; and by a little 
listening, as I dozed in the sun, soon 
got the plotters and their plan. I 
contrived to inform Hadassah of all 
this, and she went with it to the King, 
taking care, of course, to give all 
credit to a certain Mordecai, who sat 
in the King’s gate. The plotters were 
promptly hanged, and the deed re- 
corded in the royal archives, together 
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with my name as the faithful servant 
who had saved the King’s life. 

But kings are forgetful. Ahasue- 
rus hanged the doorkeepers swiftly 
enough; but failed to reward me. 
Still the thing was there in the books 
to my account—good capital, I knew, 
and well invested. I kept my place 
‘and waited. 

The sands of the court were con- 
stantly shifting, and rapidly too. The 
Queen and her slave might change 
places between two suns; a favorite 
one day was often food for the ravens 
on the next. I reckoned my place in 
the gate as secure and as near the 
throne as any. And— 

Just at this time, however, the King 
had lifted Haman, the Agagite, above 
all the nobles of the court, and made 
him second only to himself in the 
realm. Haman deserved his place, 
if pride and flattery count, for he 
knew the King, what words were 
sweet. Outside the palace he lacked 
only the royal staff and crown of 
being a second king. His pride was 
prodigious, his self-love inordinate, 
his greed of flattery a burning fever. 

The people knew, and went out of 
their way to humble themselves 
before him. He strode along the 
streets of Susa like an east wind 
across a barley field—every back bend- 
ing. Every back but mine. I scratch 
that grunting swine? Doubtless he 

, never would have noticed me—for 
what was one beggar that be should 
see him when Susa was prostrate?— 
had not the servants pratted that a 
miserable Jew mocked his purple and 
refused him honor. 

After that he saw me, and the sight 
of a man’s face was so rare a thing 
since his exaltation that mine infuri- 
ated him. One flash of hate and he 
had passed. Then I fell to won- 
dering what his revenge would be, 
and when he came to take it whether 


a certain Israelite whose name was in 
the royal records, and a queen, would 
be able to match the Agagite in this 
game of hate. 

_The days went on and the stroke 
did not fall. It was certainly coming, 
and I thought I was ready; but when 
at last it did fall, for once I cried out, 
cursing my name and blood. 

Instead of upon me, worm that I 
was, his fury had descended upon my 
people. A Jew hadinsulted him—and 
the tribe to the youngest babe should 
die. The decree was read on the 13 
Adar, that, eleven months hence, 
every Jew in the realm should be mas- 
sacred and his possessions seized. 

Was it a time of terror? Did I call 
the mountains down upon me? We 
were so many cattle in the slaughter 
yard, with eleven months in which to 
fatten for this butcher. We-closed 
our shops, turned our homes into 
tombs and sat in ashes. A decree of 
the Medes and Persians is irrevocable. 

Yet there was time, and time was 
almost as good as a king’s decree. I 
came in my sackcloth to the gate; for 
from here alone could I reach the 
Queen. Our hope was with her. If 
she would get one promise from the 
King—there was a way. Itlay through 
Haman. 

My purpose now was to inform the 
Queen; sol not only came in sackcloth 
myself to the gate, but had my people 
fill the Broad Place before the palace 
till curiosity and comment should 
penetrate to the heart of the harem. 
The servants of a king scent news as 
wolves scent sheep, and it was not 
long before Hathach appeared to know 
what it all meant. He had come 
directly from the Queen; so I took 
pains to tell him all that Haman had 
done, mentioning the exact sum of 
money he had pledged the King from 
the spoil as the price of his revenge. 


I also handed him a copy of the decree 
\ 
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on which I wrote in Hebrew that she 
must intercede with the King. 

An intercession was a hazardous 
venture. She risked her life, I knew, 
for it was the law of the land that man 
or woman—even Queen—entering the 
Inner Court unbidden, died, except the 
King held out in mercy the golden 
staff. And when she sent back her 
dread at my command, I wrote again: 

“Think not that thou shalt escape 
in the King’s house more than all the 
Jews. If thou holdest thy peace at 
this time deliverance shall rise from 
another place; but thou and thy fa- 
ther’s house shall perish. Who know- 
eth whether thou art not come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” 

“Go fast for me,” was her reply, 
“neither eat nor drink for three days. 
I will go in unto the King against the 
law. If I perish, I perish.” 

I kept her fast; but I was not over 
anxious for Hadassah. For of all ad- 
ventures, the least likely to fail is that 
of a beautiful woman with aking. I 
was not afraid, either, of the course 
she might adopt. I could trust her 
with Ahasuerus, even with my life at 
stake. 

The news was soon the common 
property at the gate: 
sah had given a banquet to the King 
and the King’s favorite Haman. And 
more: she had invited them to a second 
banquet on the morrow. 

Such honor as this Haman had not 
dreamed of—beside the King an only 
guest at the Queen’s table! His head 
was higher, his elation plainer, as he 
left the Palace that afternoon, than I 
had ever marked it before; and it was 
a sweet duty to stare at him as he 
passed near me, while the rest of the 
crowd was at his feet. 

My impudence stung him as I knew 
it would. It was a drop of gall that 


bittered the whole sweet cup of laud. 
I thought he was going to thrust me 
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through, but he checked himself and 
hurried across the Broad Place to his 
house. 

That night I could not sleep, and, 
as my custom was, strolled back to- 
ward the Palace. As I neared the 
gate I heard workmen hammering in 
the direction of Haman’s house, and 
going over to the court, found them 
raising a gallows. It may have been 
the chill of the night air, but I sud- 
denly felt cold and ill, and found my 
hand clutching at my throat, for it 
seemed a rope was tightening there. 

Queen Hadassah had a favor to ask 
of the King to-morrow. So had 
Haman. Which would win? 

Perhaps the King heard the knock- 
ing in of the pins as the heavy timbers 
of the scaffold went up: for he, too, 
was restless and unable tosleep. He 
was not free to watch the workmen as 
I was. Weightier matters of the 
kingdom troubled him, so he had the 
scribe read the records of the archives 
to him. Had he left aught undone and 
thus offended the gods that he could 
not sleep! 

The scribe had just read of the two 
chamberlains who had plotted against 
his life. 

“Mordecai!” exclaimed the. King, 
who then recalled that Hadassah had 
made special mention of one Mordecai 
as the King’s preserver. “Has any- 
thing been done for this Mordecai? 
No? Who is in thecourt?” he added 
abruptly, “Mordecai shall be rewarded 
at once.” 

The dawn was breaking by this 
time. Notonly had the King and [J 
passed sleepless through the night, 
but Haman as well; and so eager was 
he to see me hanged from the gallows 
that he was at this moment waiting 
in the court for an audience with the 
King. 

“It is Haman in the court,” replied 
the Scribe to the King’s question. 























“Let him come in”—and Haman 
touched the golden scepter; but be- 
fore he could open his mouth the 
King began: 

“What shall I do to the man that I 
wish:to honor?” 

Haman lost his head in his excite- 
ment; for who was that man but his 
own great self? 

“Do? Let the King’s royal robe be 
put upon him and his crown; let him 
sit upon the King’s own war-horse 
and be led through the streets by the 
most noble princes.” The words 
leaped from his lips; he had imagined 
it all so many times. 

“Good!” cried the King. ‘Make 
haste, Haman, and do all that thou 
hast said to Mordecai, who sitteth in 
the King’s gate.” 

I cannot tell how Haman appeared 
with the robe and crown; how he 
dressed me with his own hands, helped 
me mount the war-horse, and taking 
my bridle led me through the streets 
of Susa, amid the shouts of the 
populace. You have seen the simoon 
smite a green-leafed olive; you have 
seen a mountain cedar struck by 
lightning. So was Haman. The cry 
of the people smothered, withered, 
blasted him. He dragged himself 
through .the streets like a_ thing 
stricken, and when the course was 
finished, disappeared. 

But the play was not over. This 
was only the second act. He must 
still appear this day at the Queen’s 
banquet; but he forgot his high 
honor, apparently, for when the hour 
came the chamberlain had to be dis- 
patched to his house to remind him. 

The Queen from her couch at the 
banquet table could just see the top 
of the fifty-cubit gallows in Haman’s 
yard that had gone up that night for 
me. The purpose of the ghastly thing 


was no secret in the court by this 
time. 


Even the Queen knew, though 
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no one yet had dared approach to tell 
the King. 

Haman came with a show of bold- 
ness. After all, why need he fear the 
young and innocent Queen who had 
showed him such distinction? If he 
might not hang Mordecai to-day he 
could compass it to-morrow. This 
humiliation was’ not intended by the 
King; it was but an incident on the. 
way to power and glory. 

The King knew that Hadassah had 
some prayer to make, and the promise 
of yesterday—to the half of his king- 
dom—he repeated to-day. When the 
wine began to quicken in his blood, 
and the glow in the lovely face oppo- 
site him warmed, and the light in the 
deep, dark eyes grew deeper and 
darker, the King leaned eagerly tow- 
ard her and said: 

“Whatis thy petition, Queen Hadas- 
sah? and it shall be granted thee, even 
to the half of my kingdom.” 

It was her moment. Lifting her 
lovely face full into his, the live glow 
suddenly ‘blanching ashy white, she 
answered steadily: 

“If Ihave found favor in thy sight, 
O King, if it please the King let my 
life be spared me and my people's; 
for I and my people are sold to be 
destroyed, to be slain, to perish! Had 
we been sold for slaves I had held my 
peace, though the enemy could not 
havecompensated the King’s damage.” 

A purple flush swept over the King’s 
face. He half rose from his couch, 
commanding, “Who? Where is he 
that dares?” 

And Hadassah, still looking straight 
into the King’s eyes, pointed toward 
the King’s favorite, and answered, 
“The adversary, the enemy—this Ha- 
man!” 

The King got to his feet white 
and silent and turned away toward 
the garden. The arras had not fallen 
behind him when Haman threw him- 
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self upon the Queen’s couch, his 
tongue stiff with horror. But there 
was little mercy in the glint of the 
black eyes and the drawn lips of this 
maid of a Jew. 

The King was back in a moment, 
before Haman had recovered himself 
far enough to rise from the couch, and 
in his blind wrath saw in this attitude 
only an attempt against the honor of 
his Queen. 

“What!” he hissed, “will he even 
force the Queen before me in the 
house?” 

“Yes,” spoke a voice; and Hathach, 
thechamberlain, appeared from behind 
an arras. “Yes, and more! Behold 


yonder a gallows of fifty cubits high 
in Haman’s court which he hath pre- 
pared for Mordecai, who saved the 
King's life!” 

“Hang Haman, himself, thereon,” 
was the swift reply—and the banquet 
was done. 

That very day they hanged him 
where he intended tohang me. With 
him out of the way, the rest was easy. 
I took his place. The edict, of course, 
could not be revoked; but a counter 
edict was issued and spread through- 
out the kingdom, that on the day ap- 
pointed for the slaughter, the Jews 
should resist with arms. When that 
day came it was a victory for the Jew. 





“SEVEN DAYS MORE!” 
(A Spring Song) 


T= hillways and hollows are dreaming of May; 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


The wood-paths we follow are warmer each day, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


The winds are all winging to west, to west. 
(The birds are yet singing of last year’s nest), 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


There are violets peeping from under their hoods, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


And brown blossoms deep in the dark of the woods, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


There’s a long mid-meadow green-sloping before— 
Oh, glad will the gardens be seven days more, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


The children are playing in roadway and lane, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


A-laughing and saying, “Here's summer again !” 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


Oh, mother-hearts lighten when little ones sing, 
And all the world brightens at stirring of Spring, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


The drowsy brook’s humming steals over in waves, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


The lilies are coming up out of their graves, 


An’ a heigh-ho! 


The syringa is swaying at swing of the door, 
The world goes a-maying in seven days more, 


An’ a heigh-ho, 
An’ a heigh-ho! 


Sicily Thorne 





CHICAGO FIRE DEPARTMENT STORIES 
(I. How the Hero of the World’s Fair Died) 


By William Prescott Cornell 


ered on the west lawn in front of 

the Women’s Building at the 

World’s Fair one perfect day in 
the early fall of 1893. Nota breath of 
air stirred the leaves on the trees over 
on the wooded island, where the birds 
carolled their lays as though regard- 
less of the fact that their long, weary 
flight to the sunny south would soon 
begin. 

Scarcely a month before a larger 
crowd had assembled within the turn- 
stiles of the White City; but then it 
was to witness the burning of the cold 
storage warehouse, where such scenes 
of horror were enacted as caused 
women to fall fainting by the score, 
while strong men wrung their hands 
in anguish and trembled with fear and 
pity as stalwart fire-fighters were 
dashed from a dizzy height mangled 
and dying at their feet. 

But on this particular day it was dif- 
ferent. All nature was dressed in holi- 
day garb; the sun shone in all its 
splendor and refulgence; the birds 
twittered and chattered, the flowers 
adorning the walks nodded their heads 
approvingly, and the crowd increased 
momentarily. Over on the lagoon 
Venetian gondolas were sent skim- 
ming over the water by gayly be- 
decked gondoliers; saucy electric 
launches flashed hither and. thither, 
all hurrying to unload their passen- 
gers at the nearest landing to the ren- 
dezvous. Every gravel walk leading 
to the pavilion was thronged. No one 
seemed to know just why the crowd 
was assembling, yet everybody divined 


Terst on te: of people were gath- 


that something out of the ordinary 
was about to occur, and in some unac- 
countable manner (perhaps by tele- 
pathy) the fact spread with almost in- 
credible swiftness. 

From the Streets o’ Cairo on camels 
came veiled women with turbaned at- 
tendants. South Sea Island cannibals 
and dusky warriors from Dahomey 
mingled with their common enemy— 
the white man. Turks, Russians, Aus- 
trians, Italians, Egyptians, Greeks— 
in fact, representatives from every 
quarter and corner of the world, civil- 
ized and barbarous—were there. Mo- 
hammedan jostled Christian, Kurd and 
Armenian forgot their animosity, and 
it seemed as if the, entire world and 
its people were at peace. 

Then someone remembered that on 
that day a new hero was to be 
crowned, and like wild-fire the word 
quickly passed from mouth to mouth, 
while a babel of sounds arose on the 
bright air as men of all nations chat- 
tered and gesticulated with their coun- 
trymen by way of explanation. 

Ten thousand voices broke out as 
one cheer when Hans Rehfeldt, clothed 
in the natty blue uniform of the fire 
department, arose in response to his 
name, and supported by a comrade 
slowly. walked to the platform which 
had been constructed for the occasion, 
and upon which were seated dignitaries 
of the Fair, diplomats and potentates 
from many climes. His head was 
swathed in bandages, and his hands 
hung limp and practically useless. 
His step was faltering and a vacant 
expression was in his eyes. A chair 
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was quickly brought and he dropped 
into it only half conscious of what was 
going on, while a hush came over the 
vast assemblage as'a speaker arose 
and recounted in a few words the deed 
of valor for which these people were 
bowing their heads in homage. 

Then as Mrs. Potter Palmer stepped 
forward and placed on the fireman's 
breast a medal of gold and silver asa 
token of appreciation from the board 
of lady managers of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition and handed him a 
parchment signed by the representa- 
tives of every state and territory of 
the Union, Rehfeldt arose while an- 
other mighty cheer rent the air. He 
looked at the pretty emblem, on the 
golden bar of which was inscribed in 
blue enamelled letters: 


In appreciation of the heroism and : 


3 self-sac in risking your life to save : 
: that of Captain Fitzgerald and others at : 
> the fire of July 10, 1893, at Jackson Park. ¢ 


He lifted his head while his eyes 
swept slowly over the crowd and he 
smiled. Then they led him to a car- 
riage which conveyed him home, and 
Hans Rehfeldt never smiled again, for 
already the light of reason was fading 
from the brain once so active and 
courageous. 


Hans Rehfeldt was one of the sev- 
eral firemen sent by Chief Swenie to 
the World's Fair grounds to protect 
life and property. He had been a 
member of the department for several 
years in the business district of the 
city, and was selected with his com- 
rades as peculiarly fitted for work 
which required bravery and quick ac- 
tion. 

One blistering afternoon in the mid- 


dle of July, he was seated in the shade 
of the company’s quarters, seeking 
relief from the sun, whose heat soft- 
ened the seams in the Belgian pave- 
ment and sent men, women and chil- 
dren panting like dogs for refuge. 
Like a bolt of lightning from a clear 
sky came a warning which sent the 
men to their feet, overturning chairs 
in their haste. The little bell on the 
‘Joker stand” tinkled, the horses 
trotted to their places at the pole of 
the apparatus, the swinging harness 
was quickly adjusted, and while the 
register was still spitefully disgorging 
its roll of narrow tape upon which was 
printed the dashes so readily under- 
stood by firemen, the ponderous truck 
rolled swiftly out of the doorway to the 
cold storage warehouse, where from 
the top of the high tower, and almost 
inaccessible, thin wreaths of yellow 
smoke were curling, with myriads of 
sparks soaring heavenward as if glad 
of contact with the free air. 

Captain Fitzpatrick, the first senior 
officer to arrive at the warehouse, 
quickly gave his orders. Ladders 
were speedily raised to the roof of the 
building. Heavy leads of hose were 
dragged up and across the roof. 
Twice before incipient blazes had been 
extinguished in this same tower, and 
the men knew just how to act. Up 
the narrow winding stairway to the 
top of the tower they scurried, and 
with long ropes hauled the hose up on 
the outside. 

Fifteen minutes later there was a 
cry of horror from the spectators be- 
low. The tower had caught fire at its 
base, while a hundred feet above the 
little band of fire-fighters were cut off 
from all escape. They realized their 
awful fate and hesitated with blanched 
faces before jumping—their only hope 
of saving their lives. Then with a 
despairing cry Captain Fitzpatrick 
hurled himself from the tower. Whirl- 

















ing over and over he struck the roof 
and crashed half-way through, pin- 
ioned below the knees by splintered 
boards which held him as in a vise on 
the very brink of the raging furnace 
below. Then another and another 
jumped through the smoke now rush- 
ing upwards in dense volumes almost 
suffocating those left behind. 

Rehfeldt wrapped his legs around 
the lead of hose, and with the swift- 
ness of an eagle swooping down on its 
prey, was carried through flame and 
smoke, alighting safely on the walk 
below. Two more of his companions 
who jumped were dashed to death at 
his feet. 

Sickened for a moment with horror 
at the appalling fate of his comrades, 
Rehfeldt’s next thought was of his 
captain on the roof. The fierce heat 
drove the fighters fifty feet away from 
the building scorched and blackened, 
but Rehfeldt’s cry awakened them to 
duty. Truckmen Barry and Kennedy 
responded. Presence of mind and 
love of their commander were instru- 
mental in the actions of these three 
men. They thrust a ladder to the east 
wall, and up they clambered through 
the smoke and fire. Men said it was 
suicide; others called the brave fel- 
‘lows to come back; but theirs was to 
do or die. 

Rehfeldt had once been a sailor, and 
he was the first to reach the roof. The 
expectant, frenzied crowd saw him 
disappear as if into the mouth of a 
blast furnace. His companions were 
close at his heels. The seconds seemed 
to lengthen into hours. Women fran- 
tic with fear swooned and strong men 
ground their teeth in agony of fear. 
Then there came a shout, and down 
through the smoke and blistering heat 
came the form of the captain dangling 
from the end of a life line. 

It seemed an age before the rescuers 
could be sighted. The top rounds of 
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the ladder were ablaze. Surely no 
human being could live another mo- . 
ment in that awful place. Out of the 
curling clouds of black smoke came a 
man. He clasped the ladder with his 
arms and legs and slipped down to 
safety. A second man came. Reh- 
feldt was the last. Scarcely had he 
obtained a foothold when the upper 
walls fell with a deafening crash. 
Rehfeldt lost his hold and fell heavily 
tothe ground. A cry of anguish arose 
from the thousands of spectators; but 
Rehfeldt was not killed. His com- 
rades picked him up and found him 
able to stand. His face, arms and 
hands were terribly burned, and blood 
gushed from the long ragged wounds, 
on his head. 

He was hurried to his home, anda 
month later the doctor said he could 
go to the reception prepared in his 
honor, at the Woman’s Building. Then 
followed the decoration and Rehfeldt’s 
last smile. Back to his home they 
took him. The combination of events 
—his own peril, the rescue of his cap- 
tain, the fearful fall, the strain of 
facing that crowd assembled to do him 
honor—all these things made Rehfeldt 
mad. The faithful wife worked morn- 
ing, noon and night to gain bread for 
her fire laddie. Then the doctors 
came and took him away, where other 
doctors called him a “beautiful case.” 


In one of the wards of the state asy- 
lum for the insane, a few days ago, two 
doctors and a visitor were watching at 
the bedside of a man who, at one time 
in his life; had been of powerful 
physique. Tall, athletic and hand- 
some, in spite of numerous cruel scars, 
he reclined perfectly motionless, 

“His is a queer case,” whispered 
one of the doctors. “At times he 
seems to be in perfect control of him- 
self. He talks and acts rationally, and 


more than once I have been con- 
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strained to report him as sufficiently 
recovered to go home. Then he will 
burst forth in a fury, mutter names, 
make unintelligible sounds and scream 
the strangest orders to an imaginary 
company of men. Then he calms 
down and tears fill his eyes, while he 
walks restlessly to and fro, murmuring 
some name I can’t quite make out, but 
it begins with Fitz—. In a few days 
he goes over the same program with 
the same ending. He isa model pa- 
tient, though, and never trys to harm 
anyone. In fact, when a patient be- 
comes fractious, he is the first one to 
try and pacify him. A great change 
came over him yesterday. He took to 
his bed, refused all nourishment and 
relapsed into a state of coma from 
which we dare not arouse him until 


GARDEN 


we ascertain more definitely the 
cause.” 

There was a stir in the bed. The 
patient arose to a sitting posture. 
Then he leaped to the floor. Those 
eyes so long devoid of expression be- 
came intense with a fiery sparkle. 
The face paled, while a look of horror 
overspread it. 

“This way, boys!” he screamed in 
an unnatural voice that seemed born 
of sepulchres and grave clothes. ‘To 
the roof—up with that ladder—now 
hurry. Oh God! Poor Fitz. Come 
on! Come on! Easy, boys, easy, lower 
away gently—curse this smoke, it’s 
killing me. Send your water up here, 
Engine 57—send your water up’— 
Hans Rehfeldt fell over on the bed, 
dead. 





THE OLD GARDEN 


| KNOW of a haunted garden where the old-time flowers grow. 
There are hollyhocks and lilies in a long and stately row; 

There are lilac-trees by the gateway, and roses white and red, 

And the southernwood’s spicy fragrance follows the careless tread; 

A memory-haunted garden, out of life’s busy way, 

Where the spell of vanished summers lingers the live-long day. 


The hands that planted these flowers have mouldered back to dust, 
But their hearts are true and steadfast, and they seem to hold in trust 
The memories of the old time, and those whom men forget. 

Perhaps for the lilac and lily the dead are living yet. 

Those whom our eyes can see not may tend them still—who knows 
Of the strange, sweet secrets hidden in the red heart of the rose? 


Does grandmother come to gather its pinks and its pansies still 

From the grave which kind hands made her in the churchyard on the hill? 
Does she know when the lilacs blossom that she planted long ago? 

The question must go unanswered, but I fancy it may be so, 

And so, from the dear old garden not a flower I take away, 

But leave them all to be gathered by the hands that are dust to-day. 


Eben E. Rexford 








HAITI: A LAND OF DECADENCE 
By Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron 


gland states, twenty-five degrees 

below Boston, exactly between 

our dependency of Cuba and our 
new territory of Puerto Rico, is the 
island that the maps agree in calling 
“Hayti, or Santo (not San) Domingo.” 
And, as is often the case, the maps are 
wrong. To be sure, there are on 
this island two governments or two 
distinct countries without real 
government: the so-called “Republic” 
of Santo Domingo and the so-called 
“Republic” of Haitii—not Hayti. But 
neither of these rightfully gives its 
name to the island. The first name 


[) earess south of our New En- 


was given by Columbus to the bay 


or harbor he sailed into on the day of 
Santo Domingo, his first landing in 
the island; the latter is said to be an 
Arawak or Carib name, signifying 
“high mountains,” and restricted ori- 
ginally to the ranges in the south- 
western part of the island. Charmed 
with the island, which he or his men 
became better acquainted with than 
have any white men since, Columbus 
called it his “little Spain—Hispanola” 
—and there is no valid reason, and 
there never has been any, why the 
island should not be thus known on 
our maps. 

Having found this much fault with 
the map makers, we might as well go 
one step further and call attention to 
the fact that no two maps can be 
found to agree as to the line of de- 
markation between the cafe au lait re- 
public of Santo Domingo and the cafe 
noir land of Haiti. Perhaps;this is not 
so much to be wondered at, for fre- 
quent wars have made this a very 


shifty borderline, changing maps costs 
money, and it is to be doubted whether 
the two “republics” are worth such an 
expenditure of time and new plates. 

Of Santo Domingo we have recently 
heard an abundance; the sudden and 
rather commendable taking off of the 
late president, Ulysses Heureux, hav- 
ing attracted our eyes to a neighbor, 
but seventy-five miles from our own 
Puerto Rico. In passing, it is not out 
of place to express a geographer’s 
regret that American newspapers and 
the public generally have fallen into 
the inaccuracy of speaking of this as 
the Dominican Republic and its in- 
habitants as the Dominicans. South- 
east of this island, among the English 
Leeward Administrative Group, is the 
true island of Dominica. Those now 
under our consideration, in the eastern 
part of Hispanola, may be called 
Domingans for short, if needs be; but 
Dominicans they are not. 

I have called the eastern inhabi- 
tants of the island cafe au Jait republi- 
cans; this, because that part of the 
island is governed and largely settled 
by light mulattoes and quadroons, 
while its neighbor to the east, both 
because of its racial complexion and 
its even darker history and doings is 
well termed “the Black Republic”’— 
the cafe noir land. 

When in this article I use the fol- 
lowing words, I do so in the sense de- 
fined: 

Republic—a portion of land profes- 
sing to have a president and legisla- 
tive council, elected by the people 
under a republican form of govern- 
ment; but, in reality a land where as- 
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sassination takes the placeof im- 
peachment or defeat at the polls, and 
the most blood-thirsty and high- 
handed dictator longest holds the 
reins of government and most thor- 
oughly drains the treasury. 

Government—the forcible and il- 
legal methods of the “ins” to keep the 
“outs” out, lest the latter gain access 
to the treasury before the former have 
got all there is in it. 

The Army—a collection of five hun- 
dred men and boys with five hundred 
varieties of uniforms in evidence: 
barefoot in Haiti, and with what were 
once shoes in Santo Domingo; with 
twenty “generals,” and the remaining 
four hundred and eighty of various 
ranks above private—of which there 
is noexample. These men probably 
hold, or deserve to be given, the cham- 
pionship for long distance running—in 
the other direction. 

A Plaza—the town dump and goat 
lot. 

A Street—a lane, without paving or 


sidewalks ; dusty to desperation in the 
dry season, and a wallow of the con- 
sistency of a mortar-bed in the rain 


time. Of such the Haitian says, with 
a shrug, half French and half simian, 
“The good God has ruined it and—the 
good God must fix it!” Certainly He 
must, if it ever is to be fixed, for the 
native will not and does not. 

Bustling Chicago will loudly resent 
the action of the foreigner who judges 
all the United States by the languor- 
ous deliberation of the Quaker City; 
Boston would be sorely chagrined to 
have a western mining camp taken as 
a standard of American culture and 
educational averages; and all the 
country is up in arms against the mis- 
taken judge who considers the He- 
brew-Irish-Italian city of New York 
in any sense typical of, or even a true 
part of the United States. 

So it is with the republics under 
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consideration and, especially, of the 
one to which we will now narrow our 
attention—Haiti. To judge the man 
of the interior by the “citizen” of Port 
au Prince, or even of Cap Haitien or 
Gonaives, would be a grave mistake. 
And this must be remembered when, 
as happens from time to time, some 
Haitian general or senator, or mayhap 
the Haitian minister at Washington, 
rushes into print to defend his country 
against the truth that is occasionally 
told about it. For these men are, as 
a rule, in no sense acquainted with the 
life in the interior, nor in touch with 
the common people. While residing 
in Jamaica, I decided to spend some 
time in entomological and botanical 
studies in the interior of Haiti. At 
that time General Legitime, a presi- 
dential aspirant exiled by the then in- 
cumbent Hippolyte, was resident near 
Bog Walk, in Jamaica, and from him I 


' obtained many useful hints as to what 


to do, and, more important, what not 
to do, in such an undertaking. Legi- 
time, a coal-black negro, had the con- 
fidence of the “outs,” or mountaineers 
of the interior to an unusual degree. I 
well remember his three most impor- 
tant dicta. They were: “Don’t de- 
pend on the introductions from any 
‘ins’ at Port au Prince to any one in 
the interior; and especially, do not ac- 
cept military or other escort from the 
government, unless you want your 
first night in the wilderness to be your 
last night on earth. Second, go alone, 
take no camera and make no sketches 
or notes; attend to your own business 
and allow the people to attend to 
theirs, unnoticed and uncommented 
upon by you. And last, don’t goat 
all; you are likely never to come 
back!” These are not his exact words, 
for I obeyed his hints by not even tak- 
ing notes\of his conversation; but they 
are practically what he advised me. 
And I obeyed him. Barring a 
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briridle mule—the laziest and most 
vicious beast I ever met, yet infinitely 
more energetic and trustworthy than 
the average Haitian, I went alone. I 
took no introduction, save a letter 
from an officer of Her Majesty’s Col- 
onial government, which no one ever 
asked to see, to say that Icame asa 
collector of insects and plants. I left 
my camerain Port au Prince, and such 
notes as I took were written ,in the 
dark and under the covers in my ham- 
mock on small tablets, the briefest 
memoranda being made merely so as 
to refresh my memory. That I soon 
became an object of wonder and fear, 
was no doubt due to the fact, that, as 
acollector of poisoneus and harmful 
creatures, they could watch me meet- 
ing out instantaneous death in my 
potassium cyanide jars to my victims. 
At first Iwas avoided by all but the 
bravest and left severely alone to my 
own devisements. Alone, I say; yet I 


scarcely traversed a hundred yards 
along a mountain gorge or ‘through an 


unpathed jungle that I did not notice, 
without giving sign, that my every 
step and action was watched. A 
supply of powerful remedies, best 
suited for quick and drastic treatment 
of tropic ills, which I used with care 
to produce results in notable instances, 
or in notable human interiors, was 
doubtless the cause of my winning 
my way, little by little, and being al- 
lowed a chance to observe the inner 
life of these people that has not been 
given, I am assured, to many whites 
in this century. 

It has been of late years the fashion 
in the semi-“cultured brown society,” 
a small nucleus of which can be found 
in several of the principal seaports of 
Haiti, to bitterly denounce the famous 
book of Sir Spenser St. John, “Haiti: 
The Black Republic,” and to deny 
that the facts or the rumors therein 
have had any basis in truth, Yet, as 
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is known to every fair-minded, honest 
observer of Haitian life, in or near its 
centers of “civilization,” Sir Spenser’s 
book is a mild presentment of the true 
state of affairs as he found them dur- 
ing along residence there as British 
Minister. Had he had, or had he 
cared to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to. study the untrammeled 
negro of the interior, his rumors would 
have become personal knowledge and 
his fears that the negro might prove 
to be an uncivilizable human quantity, 
when left alone and to his own devise- 
ments, would have crystallized into 
certainty. It is unfortunateé that, for 
the most part, the men thought fit to 
represent the United States at Port au 
Prince, by recent administrations, 
have not been of the mental calibre or 
not of the unbiased trend suited to 
make an exhaustive study of the negro 
problem, where best it may be studied 
in perfect freedom from white environ- 
ment or influence. During the many 
years that England was represented 
by Sir Spenser St. John in Haiti we 
made the usual frequent changes that 
characterize our ephemeral and in- 
effectual diplomatic service, the stand- 
ard of which is still slowly deteriorat- 
ing. Only Ministers Frederick Doug- 
lass and Durham are known to have 
gone to Haiti with a determination to 
study the condition of degeneracy in- 
to which it has fallen. Both of these 
men being of African descent, it is 
natural to have expected from them 
published words of hope and encourage- 
ment for their people in this country, 
but in neither case has anything save 
silence been the result. Mr. Douglass 
told me, in 1890, that he hoped to pub- 
lish a refutation of the charges made 
by Sir Spenser; but whatever his 
notebooks may have contained, he 
died some years later with practically 
nothing specific written. That his 
faith and hope for the elevation of the 
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blackman, away from white espionage 
and example, sustained rude blows in 
Haiti, I know from more than one con- 
versation with him. His speech at the 
dedication of the Haitian Pavilion, at 
the World’s Fair of 1893, is the most 
optimistic of his published utterances 
on this subject; yet, the reader be- 
tween the lines clearly detects in that 
the description of what ought to be, 
not of what is. 

There is to-day nowhere in Africa, 
and in Asia and Australia there are 
but small areas, now so little known 
to the geographer and explorer, to the 
prospector and the ethnologist, as is 
the interior of the Island of Hispanola, 
and especially that portion along the 
eastern border of Haiti. American 
miners, ready to brave the arctic ter- 
rors of the Klondike; German pros- 
pectors, eager to push into the far- 
thest wilderness of the inhospitable 
Altas Amazonas; English geographers, 
anxious to face death in Upper 
Thibet; Belgian priests, glad to carry 
the gospel to the loathsome lepers of 
Molokai; these are but types of hun- 
dreds in civilized lands, always ready 
to offer themselves on the altars of 
God or Mammon. Why do not such 
find their way to inner Haiti? Why 
should the American Mission Boards 


beg their hundreds of thousands of. 


dollars, and send their scores of enthu- 
siasts to the Antipodes, while Haiti, 
but one day’s sail from Florida, is 
surely lapsing back to the worship of 
“Ob, the all-knowing snake,” and to 
the sacrifices and cannibal practices 
of their African forefathers, without 
any true knowledge of the Christian 
scriptures? 

That the Vaudoux cult, with its ab- 
ject slavery to the Papaloi, the crafty, 
debased negro witch doctor and priest, 
is a potent factor; so potent as to have 
numbered the late Presidents Salomon 
and Hippolyte among its passive 





agents, no sane observer may deny. 
That the sacrifice of children, at the 
word of these priests of Ob, has been 
and is now practiced, no one may 
doubt. That even cannibalism on the 
part of the victim’s nearest relatives 
has taken place, Haitian court reports 
make certain. 
Here we have to do with the Negro 
free from white influences. What do 
we see? In a country incomparably 
richer in natural resources than Cuba, 
Jamaica, or Puerto Rico, “the richest 
spot of its size in the Western World,” 
in fact, the population is less than it 
was 100 years ago and the value of its 
exports infinitely less. No _ better 
methods of setting forth its hopelessly 
debased condition may be found than 
to compare it with its near neighbor, 


Jamaica. Whatever the inhabitants 
of the latter may have to say 
of Her Majesty’s present policy 


towards them, however much they 
may long for annexation to, or at least 
for closer trade with the United 
States, still the fact remains that the 
transition from their enlightened Haiti, 
affords the most glaring contrast pos- 
sible toimagine. Bear in mind that I 
am not writing of the seaports; 
wharves and slums are the same the 
world over; there only complexions 
and languages change. But the Ja- 
maica native of the interior is a land- 
holder, his children read and write to 
a much greater extent,than in our own 
South, he well knows the utility of.a 
savings bank and he has a chance to 
cast a vote that will be counted hon- 
estly. In Haiti the Ruler who sends 
the sun and the rain also cultivates 
the crops, if cultivation there be. In 
fullness of time His changing seasons 
cause the coffee berry to drop to the 
ground, where much of it is ruined 
and where none of it furnishes any- 
thing but a very inferior grade for ex- 
port. True, the women and children 











needs must dry it in the most primitive, 
hap-hazard way, load it on donkeys 
and take it to market; if this be coffee 
culture, then the Haitian of the inter- 
ior is a coffee grower. His language 
is a patois which defies grammatical 
treatment and classification and his 
children, for the most part, know as 
little of the use of books as he does of 
the use of a-savings bank. If .he be- 
longs to the majority of the moment, 
he can prove it with gun and stilleto, 
more frequently with loud threats and 
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tom-tom; if to the minority, he may 
thank his stars that he lives and is not 
found out. 

We as a nation, are spending much 
time and money in studying our press- 
ing West Indian problems. The great 
art of “how not to do it,” so valued by 
Von Moltke, might best be. observed 
by a commission sent to Haiti. Black 
degeneracy, where there is no white 
attrition, affords a lesson we cannot 
too soon learn, nor take too seriously 
to heart. ’ 











THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE 


i inane calm stars looking on men see all 

Aspire to power\or wealth or fame; 

And each one comes$ at the Spirit's call, 
Through paths of peace or by roads of flame. 


The great town’s treadmill servants dream— 
So dear God lightens their want and gloom— 
Of joys that beckon by sunlit stream, 
In whispering fields and orchard bloom. 


The young man hears, in forest or farm, 
The Spirit’s challenge and hotly frowns; 
Then wood and tneadow have lost their charm— 
He pits his powers against the town’s. 


To men grown weary of age-old wrongs, 
In king-ridden lands past far-down seas, 
The Spirit speaks in fiery songs 
That smite and shatter unjust decrees. 


West, west and always westward pour 
The lean horses sired in alien hives— 
An endless surge through Freedom’s door: 
They sow the desert, and lo, it thrives! 


A strong race heaping their riches high, 
Lords of a continent, land and tide, 
Leap into regiments, hearing the cry 
Of Progress fighting on earth’s far side. 


So hatreds perish; so peoples merge; 
So Truth has ever a newer birth; 
While strong men moved by the Spirit’s urge 
Spread Love’s Republic over the earth. 
Frank Putnam 





‘By Anna Farqubar 


THE UNMATED WOMAN 

EASONABLE doubt exists as to 

whether or not the latter day 
feminine independence has produced 
anything finer in womankind than 
was known at all previous periods 
of human history. Considered as a 
wife and mother, there is small proof 
of average superiority in the women 
of this century over those of any other 
century; but looked at as spinsters, as 
“old maids,” women have developed 
within the last fifty years an entirely 
new and admirable type, owing to the 
recently acquired freedom and exten- 
sion of female thought and action. 

When men have failed in their 
matrimonial intentions or desires, their 
singleness has born no stigma; but the 
disgrace and aroma of worthlessness 
surrounding the earlier woman who 
failed to enter matrimony were the 
mainsprings of her forlorn condition. 
Modern revelations now warm the 
blood of single females; there is no 
reason for them to dry up; avenues of 
-industry are opened wide to them. 
In that last statement is embodied the 
most convincing step toward final de- 
velopment democracy has ever made. 
Industry levels humanity; it places all 
human life on one platform of equality, 
and removes contempt, the devil's 
stilleto, from human hands, 


For the purpose of populating the 
earth, marriage has been, from the 
beginning, an imperative duty; but at 
no time has it been a dignified voca- 
tion when bereft of the highest im- 
pulses calling such relations into ex- 
istence. Formerly, the “old maid” 
was expected to marry anyhow, irre- 
spective of desire. What else was 
there for her to do? Marriage or 


superfluity ; those were the alternatives 


placed before her in the cradle. And, 
true ‘enough, she had small choice of 
occupations; much like a solitary pea 
left in the pod and thrown under the 
garden wall. Nothing was open to 
her but the mental condition of a per- 
son with a head cold, who sits down 
before a stove without any fire in it 
and reads a history of diseases. The 
one way to cure a head cold is to for- 
get it; the one way to cure sorrow is 
to start out in pursuit of content; the 
one way to overcome loneliness is to 
make every minute of one’s life a brief 
history of occupation. For these 
reasons old maids have been especially 
touched for the better by the emanci- 
pation idea; in ways other than those 
involved politically. In America, par- 
ticularly, there is now a large body of 
single women who are delightful peo- 
ple; cultivated, without being pedantic; 
cheerful, but not hysterical; helpful, 
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not officious; and these are not neces- 
sarily professional women, either. 
They chiefly belong to a class of culti- 
vated people with comfortable means, 
inherited by these unmarried women, 
who, thus provided, can live independ- 
ently and travel extensively, never 
once feeling in anyone’s way, or allow- 
ing that the mere legal condition of 
matrimony could in the least dignify 
_their lives—which it certainly could 
not, devoid of marital sentiment. 
These women are never idle; their in- 
dustry competes with that of their 
professional sisters working for daily 
bread. They are prime movers social- 
ly and charitably. 

God has a place for everything use- 
ful, is the motto by whose means the 
single woman has taken her present 
strong footing among mortals. The 
opprobrious title of “old maid” loses 
distinction every day, and bids fair to 
eventually be buried amid other relics 
of barbarism. Higher education rep- 
resented by the acquirement of facts, 
has little to do with this improved con- 
dition; but the higher education, upon 
which has been erected a liberal, 
democratic point of view, may be held 
reverently responsible for this admir- 
able type of unmated woman. 


i 
THE TRAGEDY OF SUCCESS 


Tae tragedy of success is plainly 

recognizable at that point where a 
man realizes his own dissatisfaction in 
the midst of an attainment, reached 
after a lifetime of energetic pursuit 
of an elusive object, or point of eter- 
nity lying perpetually off in the dis- 


tance. During the chase for fame the 
runner contents himself at every ob- 
stacle or disappointment with the 
assurance that his object in life once 
attained, his cup of satisfaction will 
brim over. But success, like the hu- 
man ideal, retreats as we advance to- 


ward it. When we do occasionally 
catch up with success it looks un- 
natural close at hand, our vision hav- 
ing been accustomed to its proportions 
viewed from a distance. 

Tis trite information that success is 
as fatal to the moral digestion of most 
men as pastry to the human stomach. 
Occasionaliy a man can eat pie with 
impunity; likewise, an occasional 
man can balance success on his head 
with the ease of an Italian contadina 
bearing a burden; but this philosopher 
of success is rarer than a four-leaf 
clover, and equally lucky. Success 
enervates the musclesof morality much 
as the perfect day in June debilitates 
the body. Humanity is ill-prepared 
to look perfection in the face. At- 
tainment would seem to discourage 
those very efforts which have brought 
about a desired result. A prize fighter 
invariably meets his superior in skill, 
but the knowledge of this possibility 
fails to keep him in improving condi- 
tion after he is once acknowledged 
champion, hence arises the bitterness 
and tragedy of his success. We, of a 
different world, settle ourselves down 
in a comfortable pat of butter, forget- 
ful that our own weight and warmth 
will melt our seat from under us. 

The life of man more nearly repre- 
sents perpetual motion than any other 
force yet chained. If, for any reason, 
he loses his momentum, his tragedy 
begins. Vanity clogs his wheels 
rapidly, and vanity is largely involved 
in the tragedy of success, for the rea- 
son that it is a promoter of self-satis- 
faction—an uncompromising obstacle 
in the way of progress. This attri- 
bute once developed, the aspirant, 
very likely, fancies himself in the per- 
manent embrace of success, when, in 
truth, he is only sitting in its shadow, 
which moves away from his position 
with the setting sun. 

' Men talk eloquently about conquer- 
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ing success; something much easier 
than to prevent success from conquer- 
ing man; the two once met together. 


% 
A PUBLIC NUISANCE 


Paeke is no country, unless it be 

England, where the piano nuisance 
continues totally unchecked as with 
us in America. Freedom will not 
pause short of license this side of 
Heaven. In a land where every man 
is king, many men fail to recognize 


the equal rights of their neighbors in. 


small matters. This is human nature, 
and being recognized as such (for in- 
stance, in Germany) the piano nuisance 
is taken in hand by the municipality, 
which enforces playing with closed 
windows and prevents music practice 
after legitimate hours of the night. 

Every child born into our world is 
hoisted onto a piano stool, with or 
without his consent, and forced to 
make barbaric noises — misnamed 
music—for the admiration of his par- 
ents, who, in this ill-considered 
fashion, try to write themselves down 
as people of good taste. A true lover 
of music suffers keenly from the neces- 
sarily torturing performance at music 
of untalented children or adults. 
These same parents would hesitate to 
force their offspring to paint pictures 
or write books unless they revealed 
some predilection for those arts—but 
the piano !—anybody cat be taught to 
play a piano!—yes, and an elephant 
can be taught to waltz in a drawing- 
room—with considerable disaster to 
the furniture. 

We live ina nervous climate, at high 
pressure of rapid development, thus 
straining our nervous systems to the 
utmost. When on top of this we place 


piano pounding, street organ wheezing 
and grinding, and the parlor vice of 
using those instruments supposed to 
unburden themselves without much 
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assistance, we are recklessly staring 
lunatic asylums in the face. 

Children are frequently brought to 
detest the wonderful art of music by 
being forced to meddle with it them- 
selves. Many times the nervous strain 
of piano practice on an unwilling 
child’s brain, that should be recuperat- 
ing daily out in the fresh air, results 
painfully if not disastrously. Mothers 
and fathers deny themselves out of 
their possibly small incomes to give 
their children a needless accomplish- 
ment; when all the time, the child is 
incapable of.ever playing well or even 
agreeably. He or she tortures the 
household and the neighbors with 
noise, misnamed music, and after a 
few wasted years, arriving at discre- 
tion, he or she leaves off altogether. 

If a child has musical talent it will 
be revealed without urging, and then 
is the time to make sacrifices and en- 
courage industry. Under the influ- 
ence of the modern Kindergarten sys- 
tem of training tiny children to a 
correct understanding of pitch and 
notation, the tortures of juvenile prac- 
tice are being somewhat assuaged. 
But even so, there should be municipal 
law protecting uninterested individ- 
uals from the nerve wreckage of the 
prevailing abuse of the musical art. 
I once knew a boy, who, in the public 
schools, was tortured as completely 
as if he -had been branded with 
hot irons, by means of compul- 
sory singing lessons. Born devoid of 
musical sense, he was absolutely in- 
capable of turning a tune or being 
taught to do so. His teachers per- 
secuted him day by day, backed up by 
his parents, until the child, now a 
man, ran from all music as he would 
have from the inquisition, had he come 
earlier in the history of persecution. 

Music is the most readable message 
from God to man—when not conveyed 
on a typewriter. 














EASTER MUSIC 


HARE! In words of song uplifting, 
Through the sunlit spaces drifting, 
Through the lofty chancel stealing, 
Through the vaulted arches pealing, 
Touching holiest depths of feeling 

As each glorious note outpours: 
Praise, in grandest anthem swelling, 
Men’s profoundest reverence telling, 
Peace and soul-felt rapture lending, 
With the breath of lilies blending, 

To th’ eternal gates ascending, 
Lo! The Easter Music soars. 
Beatrice Harlowe 
od 5 
THE SQUIRE 

NE afternoon several old men were 

at work in one of the lower fields 
of the Tinker County poor-farm. The 
wind was sharp and cut through their 
clothing until their teeth chattered 
with the bitter cold. All of them 
were thinly clad, and at last a little 
round-shouldered man began to finger 
nervously at his coat, which was 
already buttoned. 

“I don’t call this much charity,” he 
grumbled, discontentedly; “seems like 
the town.might let us have overcoats 
sech pesky cold weather. What say, 
Squire?” 

The man addressed did not answer. 


Lifting a heavy forkful of seaweed he 
spread it thinly over the ground, .As 
he returned for another.load the little 
man went on, peevishly: 

“Seems like folks might be sosherble 
in a place like this. ’Tain’t much 
we've got to live for, anyway. Jes’ 
packed away like old furnitoor in a 
garret, an’ good riddance when the 
undertaker brings his box. Seems like 
we might pick up what crumbs we 
can.” 

The other man did not seem”to hear. 
Again his forkful of seaweed was 
spread, and he was reaching for inore 
when the little man stepped in front 
of him.” 

“Can't ye answer a man’s question?” 
he asked, irritably. “You ain’t no 
more deef’n I be, an’ I’m gittin’ sick 
an’ tired of it. Here I’ve been room- 
in’ with you more’n two year, an’ you 
ain’t scasely ever spoke to me ’cept 
you’s ‘bleeged to. ‘Tain’t decent. 
I’m asosherble man myself, and don’t 
like bein’ tied to a stick.” 

The Squire gazed at him vacantly 
fora moment. Evidently his thoughts 
had been far away, and he was bring- 
ing them back by a powerful effort. 
As he straightened himself up to his 
full height he looked very tall and thin, 
and there was something pitifully in- 
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congruous in his rough, ill-fitting gar- 
ments and his clean-cut, scholarly face 
and snow-white hair. 

“What is it, Thomas?” he asked, 
gravely. “I was thinking and did not 
hear you. We old men,” with a slight 
smile, “have so much past and so little 
future that we are apt to go wool-gath- 
ering.” 

“Speakin’ for yourself an’ not for 
me, then,” said Thomas, hastily. “My 
past ain’t a good place to gather wool, 
an’ I don’t go to it cept I’m 'bleeged 
to. But that ain’t here nor there, I 
didn’t want nothin,’ Squire, only jest 





to hear you speak, so’t I’d know you 
was ‘live an’ not a pernambulatin’ ma- 
chine.” 

He spread seaweed for several min- 
utes in silence; then once more leaned 
upon his fork. 

“Come to think on’t, Squire, there is 
one thing I'd like to ask ye: When I 
come to the place I found ye was 
already here, an’ I got to callin’ ye 
‘Squire’ ‘cause the rest did; but down 
in the kitchen last night they told me 
’twas raly so. Is it?” 

“Is what?” dreamily. 
“That ye was high-toned oncet, an’ 


had money an’ things like rich folks?” 

“T had all I wanted, I believe.” 

“An’ owned that house acrost the 
lake, an’ had horses an’ stables an’ 
servants an’—an’ gov’nment bonds!” 
excitedly. 

“Yes,” a slight tremor coming into 
the grave voice; “but we will not 
speak of that, Thomas. Suppose we 
go to work; we will freeze if we stand 
here talking.” 

They set to work vigorously, each 
taking one side, of the long row of 
piles which the wagons had left and 
spreading as far as the seaweed would 
cover. But occasionally Thomas gazed 
furtively at his companion. 

“So it’s raly true,” he muttered 
under his breath; “son gambled and 
run off an’ old man paid his debts and 
come here. Tarnal pity; for the old 
feller’s a good sort, if he don’t talk 
much.” 

All through the afternoon they 
worked, and only stopped when the 
shrill call of the supper horn came 
across the fields. 

At the door they met the overseer. 

“Just the men I’m looking for,” he 
cried, briskly. “You'll have to go 
back an’ do up the barn chores; Bill 
an’ Ike don’t seem to think they're 
fit. You see to the horses yourself, 
Squire,” he added, as they turned 
back to do his bidding; “Thomas ain’t 
pertikler enough.” 

It was late in the evening when they 
returned to the house. Thomas went 
into the kitchen; but his companion 
was.too tired to eat, and so he climbed 
slowly to his cold room in the garret. 

In the morning he was awakened 
by a voice, crying: 

“Come, git up, Squire! Bill’s down 
with a cold, an’ you'll have to take his 
team to-day. Step lively!” 

The old man dressed hurriedly and 
stumbled down the dark staircase. It 
still lacked an hour of daylight. 
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“DE best laid plans of mice and men 
Or boys witb bats and bricks and sucb 
Arranged for errant feet to touch, 

Oft fail—it is tbe rule. 

So tell me, in the present case, 

Wihbo is the April Fool? 


The overseer stood by the kitchen 
door. 

“Take a bite o’ suthin’ an’ be gittin’ 
off soon’s ye can,” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently; “it'll be daylight, fust ye 
know. I'll be bound there’s a dozen 
teams on the beach already.” 

The Squire made noreply. Taking 
a few pieces of cold bread he ate them 
mechanically, and then opened the 
door and went out. It was bitterly 








cold, and he took a handkerchief from 
his pocket and tied it around his neck. 
When he reached the barn he found a 
piece of old sacking, and this was made 
to do duty as an overcoat. It did not 
take him long to yoke the oxen, and 
presently the heavy wheels of the 
wagon were creaking sharply over the 
frozen ground. 

When the sun rose he was well on 
his way to the beach. Soon after, he 
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drove across a low ridge of sand hills 
which had been washed up by succes- 
sive storms. But, early as he was, 
several teams were ahead of him. 
The best of the seaweed had been 
thrown into piles and the men were 
now loading it inté their wagons. As 
the wind was off shore there was no 
fresh seaweed coming in. The Squire 
took his fork from the wagon and 
drove slowly along the beach, picking 
up stray bundles here and there. 
Sometimes he stepped into the water 
to rescue masses which were being 
floated off by the rising tide. 

But it was slow, hard work. The 
other teams left and new arrivals took 
their places. At last he threw his 
fork upon the load and drove away. 

Back through the sand hills and 
across the fields to the main road, and 
then up hill and down until he came 
in sight of the town farm. On top of 
the last hill he paused. 

Near him the road branched, and 
one of the forks curved away into the 
woods and around the lake. His eyes 
grew wistful. It was the road which 
led to the mansion among the trees. 

As he stood there he saw a carriage 
approaching. Driving his team to one 
side he waited; but the carriage 
stopped as it came opposite. 

“Does Squire Burke still live at the 
old place?” a man asked. 

“No; he left many years ago.” 

At the sound of the voice the stran- 
ger started and gazed at the old man 
' sharply. Then he sprang from the 
carriage; but as he drew near he 
paused and bowed his head, like a man 
waiting sentence. 

“Richard!” 

The Squire tried to keep his voice 
steady, but it broke as the young man 
sprang forward and caught him in his 
arms. 

After a few moments they stood 
back and gazed at each other, 
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“Where have you been all these 
years, Richard?” the old man asked. 
“What have you been doing?” 

“In South America—working. Af- 
ter you—disowned me—I wandered 
about the country for some weeks, 
and then shipped on board of a vessel 
as acommon sailor. Finally I drifted 
to a place where I obtained a good 
situation. After a while I went into 
business. Then I wrote to the man 
whose name I had—forged, and told 
him I was able to pay some of the 
money, and would pay the rest as soon 
as I could. He answered that it was 
all paid. Of course I understood. 
After that I worked harder than ever. 
I determined to repay every cent, and 
thought that if I could make you be- 
lieve that I was not all bad you might 
perhaps change your opinion.” 

The Squire raised his hand deprecat- 
ingly. 

“Don’t, Richard; I changed it many 
years ago. Iwas harsh—cruel—un- 
just.” 

“No,” in eager protest. 

Then for the first time he seemed to 
notice the Squire’s garments; from 
these his eyes wandered to the oxen. 

“Surely you are not so—so—” 

“Poor? Yes; I have been on the 
town farm nearly ten years.” 

The young man’s face whitened. 
Stepping quickly to the carriage he 
said something in a low tone to the 
driver. Then he returned and took 
the whip from his father’s grasp. 

“I will drive the team,” he said. 
“The carriage will come for us in an 
hour and take us to the hotel. To- 
morrow we will see the owner of the 
old place and buy it back. But you 
are cold!” 

Removing his overcoat he threw it 
around the shivering form. Then he 
took off his gloves and forced them on 
the toil-worn hands, 

The old man’s eyes glistened. As 
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his gaze wandered across the fields to 
where the paupers were at work he 
said, softly: 

“There is something we must get 
even before we buy the old place.” 

“What is it, father?” 

“Overcoats for all the men on the 


farm.” ™ Frank H. Sweet 
eI 


& 
BA’TISTE’S BEEG FEESH 
Wan tam, mon pere, he catch a feesh 
So beeg she look lak whale; 
She’s mos’ so long as t’ree, four feet 
From wan end to her tail. 


Mon pere, he pull zat feesh right up— 
He lan’ her on ze shore, 

An’ zen, Mon Dieu! she flop her tail, 
An’ he don't see her some more. 


Mon pere, he brag some ’bout zat feesh, 
. W’en he go down to ze store, 

An’ tell how beeg an’ long she vas— 

Bimeby he brag some more. 


‘Till pretty soon ol’ man Brosseau 

He laugh an’ say, “It’s wrong 

To brag much ’ bout ze feesh you catch 
"Less you bring zat feesh along.” 


Mon pere, he’s mad, an’ jomp up queek, 
An’ bang him on ze head; 

*Till w’en they pick ol’ Brosseau up— 
By Gar! you’s tank he’s dead. 


Mon pere, he’s go to jail for zat, 
An’ he get fine forty dol’; 

He’s stay lock up for wan long tam, 
So he can’t go feesh at all. 


It seems to me lak wan sure t’ing, 

An’ ze moral is, “It’s wrong 

To brag much "bout ze feesh you catch, 

"Less you bring zat feesh along.” 

Maitland LeRoy Osborne 
ee we 

THE CHRONICLES OF MR. MURRAY 

WO women: one talking, one listen- 


ing. The listener is pale, silent, | 


sad. She cannot see a single chink in 
her sombre destiny, yet fifteen min- 
utes ago she was singing her woman’s 
heart out in a love song. 











Fifteen minutes ago the mail had 
not arrived. 

“It is no use, Maud,” she says, start- 
ing up with some little access of fire 
at her friend’s irony; “it is no use to 
advise stringent measures. I cannot 
punish him without punishing myself 
a thousandfold.” 

“Better suffer a little now with dig- 
nity than a great deal hereafter in 
self-abasement. Your lover has stabbed 
you with a careless, lukewarm letter. 
Hide the wound; laugh at him; mock 
at him; keep silent; but do not cry 
out with pain. Dear, if Paul can in- 
sult you at this time with indifference, 
what can you expect later? You have 
left town because you are ill, and come 
to this dreary country place for rest, 
with no prospect of entertainment 
except through your lover’s sympathy 
and attention. Is this the time for 
him to neglect you?” 

“How can you torture me so, Maud?” 
the girl said, shivering. “It is not so 
bad as that. It is only—” 

“I would not reply to it,” said Mrs. 
Chandos, firmly, folding the letter and 
creasing it sharply by way of empha- 
sis. “Give him plenty of silence to 
humble him. How I wish there were 
some men in this dreary wilderness!” 

“Why, we came down here expressly 
to escape that sort of thing,” said 
Clare in astonishment. “Whatdo you 
mean?” 

“Why, I mean this: If there were 
some competition, Paul would not be 
so sure of his prize. He has sunk into 
the apathy of perfect security. Oh, 
Clara, I would love to see him waked 
up!” 

Her eyes danced wickedly, and Clara 
stniled in spite of her woes. 

Mrs. Chandos was silent for a while, 
frowning as if in deep thought. Sud- 
denly she jumped up and clapped her 


hands. “I have it,” she cried joyfully, - 


“if you will trust the whole matter to 
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me and not meddle and upset my 
plans.” 

“Well?” Clara braced up and the 
color came creeping back into her 
cheeks. Maud seldom made blunders. 

Mrs. Chandos drew her chair closer 
and spoke with great emphasis. “I 
write to Paul’s sister Estelle occasion- 
ally. In my next letter I shall describe 
a certain gentleman, a Mr. (what shall 
we call him?) Moore, Morris, Murray— 
Murray !—that’s a good name! Well, a 
Mr. Murray who has come up to the 
Inn to hunt and fish and recuperate. 
He is handsome, wealthy, eccentric, 
and will meet you in a romantic 
fashion and save you from being 
thrown by a runaway horse. Every 
letter to Paul’s sister or to other friends 
in our circle will contain a careless 
reference to Mr. Murray and his infi- 
nite resources of entertainment. We 
will go on imaginary excursions, pic- 
nics, drives. Never will mortal man 
be painted in more brilliant colors 
than Mr. Murray, and his constant 
attitude shall be kneeling at the feet 
of a certain lady, begging for a smile 
or some such trifle.” 

Clare was silent for a moment, and 
then she broke out with some bewilder- 
ment. “But this will be an awful—er 
—lie, won’t it?” 

“Of course, simple! You don’t sup- 
pose I have got Mr. Murray to produce 
at a moment’s notice. You may call 
it that ugly word—lying. I call it 
strategy.” 

“But I will be an accomplice,” said 
Clare, faintly, swept on by her friend’s 
audacity, but weaklyresisting. ‘“Sup- 
pose they—the people—Estelle and 
Paul—should find out it was not true?” 

“How?” said Mrs. Chandos impa- 
tiently. “Is it likely any of them will 
ever come up here except Paul, and is 
it probable that he will gossip with 
Mrs. Brown or the servants about any- 
one visiting us? When we have fin- 
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ished with Mr. Murray we will spirit 
him away as he came.’ 

Clare did not answer, but lenheod at 
her friend wistfully. “And if it 
makes Paul angry,” said Mrs. Chandos 
dryly, “I shall have accomplished my 
purpose and shall not have fibbed in 
vain.” ‘ 

And so began the chronicles of Mr. 
Murray, wherewith the mails were 
kept busy. A fluent scribe was Mrs. 
Chandos, and much did she invoke 
from the fires of her imagination which 
read like unvarnished truth. 

As for Clare, she merely trembled 
and waited. She would not read 
those wicked fictions of Maud’s pen, 
and affected to ignore the whole trans- 
saction, whereat that menacious scribe 
smiled with native cynicism. 

“The leaven is working,” she said 
meaningly to Clare one morning just 
after the mail had arrived. For there 
was a fat letter in Paul’s bold script. 
Clare looked conscious, pink, and just 
a little nervous as she opened the 
envelope. 

“Read it! read it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chandos. “I burn with curiosity. 
When is he coming? I know of course 
he is coming.” 

“Yes,” said Clare happily, “he is 
coming. He doesn’t say a word about 
your Mr. Murray, and I believe all that 
fibbing was just wasted.” 

“Ingrate! Well, we shall see. I 
will bet you a five pound box of Low- 
ney’s that he asks you about Mr. 
Murray within ten minutes after he 
arrives. What do you say?” 

“I feel sure he will not.” 

“Very well, we shall see what we 
shall see.” 

The evening of Paul’s arrival Mrs. 
Chandos good naturedly resolved to 
keep out of the way until after the 
lovers exchanged greeting. It was 
purely by accident that in going 
through the hall she heard certain 











things through the half-open parlor 
door. 

“Do you love me?” Paul was saying. 

“You know I do,” (in a very smail 
voice from Clare). 

“Then why didn’t you answer my 
letter?” 

Silence. 

“Perhaps you were too busy flirting 
with that fellow Murray.” 

“T did not flirt with him,” (indignant- 
ly). 

“Where is he now?” 

“I don't know,” said Clare piteously. 
“Paul, you haven’t kissed me.” 

Up to this point the listener had 
basely lingered, but here she had the 
grace to go softly away—smiling a 
knowing smile. Carrie E. Garrett 


Jt a 


THE RECORD HE MADE 

E felt that he had made a record 

for himself, as he expressed it. 
For two weeks he had been keeping 
bachelor’s hall, and now that his wife 
was coming home, it pleased him to 
know that everything was in excell- 
ent shape. 

“Most men, left for two weeks with- 
out a servant or a wife or anybody to 
pick up after them, would have the 
house all littered up,” he said to him- 
self, “but I’ve put it in as good order 
as it ever was. True, it looked pretty 
bad yesterday, but Mary will find it 
all right now.” 

Most of all, however, he congratu- 
lated himself on the fact that he had 
been thoughtful enough to drop a line 
to the milkman instructing him to 
leave some milk on the day his wife 
was expected back. 

“Mary never told me to do that, 
either,” he chuckled, “but of course 
she’ll want milk for the children the 
minute she arrives. I'll bet she’ll be 


astonished.” 
She was. 


He could hardly wait for 
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her to get off the car before he told 
her, and. he swelled with pride when 
she said, “Oh, I’m so glad you were 
thoughtful enough to do that, John, 
I meant to tell you to do it in my last 


letter, but I forgot it. You're a real 
treasure of a husband.” 

Then John put Mary and the child- 
ren and the girl who had accompanied 


them on the car and went back to the 





office with the proud consciousness 
of duty well done. But it was differ- 
ent when he got home that night. 
“John Willikens,” she exclaimed, the 
moment he opened the door, “there 
isn’t a clean shirt in your drawer.” 
“No-o, my dear,” he returned falter- 
ingly, for the tone indicated that there 
was trouble ahead. “I ran out, you 
know, and I’ve been buying new ones 
as I needed them.” 
“Ran out!” she cried. “Didn't I tell 
you to send them to the laundry?” 
“Did you?” he asked meekly. “I 
don’t remember it. I recall that you 
said there was a package of bed linen 
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to go to the laundry, but I forgot all 
about the shirts.” 

“Did you send the bed linen?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, immediate- 
ly. brightening up; “Yes, I sent that.” 

“Where did you put it when it came 
back? I can’t find it.” 

“Why—why, the fact is, it hasn’t 
come back,” he explained. 

“Where did you send it?” 

“That's just the trouble,” he an- 
swered. “I don’t quite know. You 
see I couldn’t very well carry it with 
me, and I didn’t happen to be home 
the evening the man was to call, so 
one day when I saw a laundry wagon 
passing I called to the driver and gave 
him the bundle. I'd have written to 
inquire about it before this, only I 
couldn’t remember the name on the 
wagon. But it will be all right. He 
must know where he got it.” 

“Oh, yes, it will be all right,” she 
returned sarcastically. “He probably 
has tried to deliver it when you were 
not here, and is now waiting to hear 
from you. You're a nice careful man 
to leave in charge of a house.” 

“Well, I ordered the milk, didn’t I?” 
he demanded, determined that his one 
great credit mark should not escape 
notice. 

“Yes, you ordered the milk,” she re- 
plied, “and I should judge by the con- 
dition of some of: the glasses that you 
ordered something else, too, and in- 
vited some of your cronies here to 
drink it.” 

“I put every glass away,” he ex- 
claimed, startled by this last charge. 

“You did,” she admitted. “You put 
some of them away in the china closet, 
some in the pantry, some on the side- 
board, and I shouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised to find some in the clothes 
closet, but you forgot to even rinse 
them out. I've run across a good 
many cigar stubs, too.” 
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“Why, my dear,” he protested, “I 
carefully swept every room I used.” 

“Oh, I could easily tell that,” she’ 
said. “I found the cigar ashes and 
stubs only in the corners and behind 
the doors. You made great prepara- 
tions for my return.” 

“The milk—” 

“Yes, you got the milk forthe child- 
ren,” she interrupted. “I give you 
credit for that. And you succeeded 
in getting your collars and cuffs to the 
laundry, if you did forget the shirts.” 

“That's right, I did,” and he again 
brightened up a little. “They were 
small enough so that I could carry 
them myself. But how did you find 
it out?” 

“You carefully put them away in 
pretty nearly every bureau in the 
house but your own. I haven’t done 
anything but run across your collars 
and cuffs and neckties while trying to 
put away my own and the children’s 
things. And the character of some of 
the reading matter you left lying 
about the house was simply scandal- 
ous. Then you left the awnings down 
all the time, and the rain and wind 
have just about ruined them.” 

There was nothing for him to do but 
to fall back again on his one credit- 
able action. 

“At least,” he said, “don’t forget 
that I got the milk.” 

“Oh, yes, you got the milk,” she an- 
swered scornfully, “but you neglected 
to get any ice and it spoiled before we 
got here. I had to borrow some from 
a neighbor.” 

He had told himself at the beginning 
that he had made a record for himself 
and now he was sure of it. But he 
seemed to have shrunk several sizes. 

Elliott Flower 
vt a 


The boy with the biggest piece of 
chalk don’t always draw the best map 
on the blackboard. 


























“The House Behind the Cedars” 

This is a heart-breaking story of the 
color problem and fascinates the 
reader in spite of its pathos and inevi- 
table tragic end. The unfortunate 
love affair of the heroine, whose lover 
casts her off because of the taint of 
negro blood, and her subsequent un- 
happy death are portrayed with a sim- 
plicity yet force that makes the heart 
ache in sympathy. No one should “be 
deterred from reading this story be- 
cause of its melancholy, however. It 
is of the inevitable sort of sorrow—not 
gruesome or revolting; and is a book 
that thoughtful persons will long 
ponder over. By Charles W. Ches- 
nutt. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

vt & 

“Stringtown on the Pike” 

John Uri Lloyd’s novel, which ran 
as a serial in the “Bookman” last year, 
has excited a good deal of fresh inter- 
est since it was published in book 
form. Certainly Uncle Cupe is the 
darkey par excellence in the chronicles 
of fiction. He dominates the entire 
story, and his quaint sayings have a 
most original flavor. We are inter- 
ested in the pathetic life and love 
affairs of “de Susie chile,” Red Head 











and Sammy Drew almost as much be- 
cause he is as because of their own 
attractiveness. A charming little 
photograph of the “pike” adorns the 
cover of the book. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., N. Y.) 

eo 
“The Girl and the Governor” 

This volume of clever short stories 
has an especial interest for those 
readers who recall the career of the 
late Wm. E. Russell, one of Massachu- 
setts’ most beloved governors. That 
the author has used his friend as hero 
in this collection of very interesting 
political stories is too patent to be 
gainsaid. One of the tales, “The 
Collig o Club Theatricals,” is as clever 
a story as was ever written; and they 
are all unhackneyed and entertaining. 
Mr. Warren's style is direct and crisp, 
and he shows much promise as a story 
writer. By Chas. H. Warren. (Chas. 
Scribner’s:Sons, N. Y.) 
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“The Hosts of the Lord” 

Flora Annie Steel's tales of life in 
far-away India, with its mysterious 
and subtle lights and shadows, have 
an especial fascination for Western 
readers, whose imaginations wander 
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so often to scenes and occurrences in 
the East. This one has two bewitch- 
ing and totally different heroines—one 
an English missionary, the: other a 
half-breed—and a -héro of the true Sir 
Tristram type. Mrs. Steel uses too 
many Hindu words to please her Eng- 
lish-speaking readers; but perhaps she 
finds it impossible to dispense with the 
color they give to her narrative. Kip- 
ling has been accused of the same 
fault, so she errs in good company. 
(The MacMillan Co., N. Y.) 
wt st 

“The Redemption of David Corson” 

Is one of the remarkable books of 
the year. It is an absorbingly inter- 
‘ esting story of the temptation, fall, 
repentance, and redemption of a hero 
who has such noble possibilities that 
at the lowest stage of his degradation 
‘one hates the sin but loves the sin- 
ner.”” Mr. Goss writes with a simplic- 
ity and feeling that go straight home 
to the heart, and his ethics and philos- 
ophy cannot fail to cheer and uplift 
the reader. His character-drawing of 
the. quack physician and the gypsy 
heroine, Perpecta, is no less skilful 
and convincing than his conception of 
David. The book is full of dramatic 
situations, yet nowhere does the mind 
rebel, so naturally and cleverly are 
they conceived, Many sentences lin- 
ger in the memory long after the last 
page is turned, and from this novel— 
as is rarely the case—one absorbs 
ideas as well as enjoyment. By Chas. 
Frederic Goss. (Bowen-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis.) 

a Sa 
“The Transit of Civilization” 

The book contains much valuable 
information regarding the transplant- 
ing of much that makes up our civili- 
zation in America to-day from Eng- 
land two centuries ago. The author 


has apparently made a conscientious 





and comprehensive study of seven- 
teenth century speech, religious 
beliefs, ethics, education and politi- 
cal ideas, and the effect wrought upon 
them by their grafting in a new 
world. Such histories, evolution and 
development are apt to be a bit dry 
and beyond average readers, but this 
one combines with a vast deal of 
instructive information the power to 
entertain as well, and is therefore 
doubly valuable. By Edward Eggle- 
ton. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 
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“The House of Egremont” 

Miss Seawell has never done so 
mature work asin this, her most inter- 
esting novel. It has twice the body 
of “The Sprightly Romance of Mar- 
sac,” for example, while it lacks 
nothing of that’ book’s daintiness and 
delicacy of style. Written about the 
exile of Englishmen during the reign 
of William of Orange, the plot is dar- 
ing and originalin conception, and bril- 
liantly developed. Historical novels 
will never be a drug on the market 
whenthey are of this one’s calibre. 
By Molly Elliot Seawell. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, N. Y.) 
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“The Story of a Soldier” 

We pity the peace loving individual 
who cannot find much that is stirring 
and noble in a book like this. Told 
by a retired army officer, this history 
of our soldiers from the days of the 
war for independence is calculated to 
inspire patriotism in the most sluggish 
or shrinking breast. Nothing in the 
world is so fascinating as army life, 
to soldier and civilian alike, and in 
the series of the West this book is 
likely to be pored over more than any 
other by young and old. By General 
George A. Forsyth. (T. Appleton & 
Co., N. Y.) 





























Cold Facts What a strong light 
About Smyth death throws on cold 
facts. ... Smyth is dead. ... The 
newspapers are all very sorry.... 
The same newspapers whose represen- 
tatives informed him that their rates 
for advertising were invariably so 
much per.agate line, cash in advance, 
now devote from 1oo lines up to the 
sad details of his lonely death. ... 
James Smyth, the real name of a real 
man, died in an archway between two 
houses on Melrose street, Boston, one 
of the coldest Tuesday mornings in 
along time. ... ‘Medical Examiner 
‘Draper said that death was due to 
natural causes, but that hunger and 
exposure were the primary causes.” 
He was about 65. All the papers 
headed the news “Well-known Charac- 
ter.”. . . All unite in saying that he 
was quiet, “inoffensive,” “proud”; 
that he was, listen—‘‘a member of the 
Young Men’s” something-or-other, 
supposed to be formed for the purpose 
of “furnishing men with a place of 
pleasant resort, where the pleasant in- 
fluences will be beneficialand elevating, 
where opportunities to do good may be 
given,” so their charters read.... 
His worst habit was the genealogical 
habit. .. . The custodian of a great 
library admits that his institution 





By Havre Sacque 








accepted the genealogical work of 
this old delver into past records, and 
pronounced it of sufficient excellence 
to add to their classified stores of 
information, and-that Smyth was in- 
dustriously at work on more of the 
same sort of “valuable material.” 
vt st 

Is “Charity” Poor Smyth!. .. Far 
Fully Charitable? be it from me to dis- 
parage the great and far-reaching 
good done by the splendid municipal 
charitable organizations. I know 
some will say “foolish pride,” and will 
blame the man himself. In a mea- 
sure he was indeed blameworthy, ... 
The lists of the worthy poor in con- 
nection with mission work are long and 
growing. ... “Lines must be drawn 
somewhere”—yes, but isn'tit a pity 
that all these facts about James 
Smyth become a matter of common 
talk just after it is too late to help 
him to live, just after the cold snap 
that carried him out of the reach of 
human sympathy. .. . As I looked 
on the grey, drawn face in the City 
Hospital Morgue, I could not help 
wondering if there ever will be de- 
vised a still more searching method 
of finding out really “cold” facts 
about worthy cases of the sort “while 
it is called day.” ... And, yet there 
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was in the lines around the pinched 
lips a look of supernatural satisfaction 
more intense than that noticed when 
the great public library “accepted” 


Smyth’s genealogical work, “well 
done,” and of so “much value.” 

a ws 
Apparel It was an impressive sight 
Proclaiming last month in the Phila- 
The Man delphia Academy of 


Music when the University of Penn- 
sylvania dropped the hood and gown 
of honorary degrees over the stalwart 
shoulders of Rear Admiral George W. 
Melville, doctor of science; Bishop 
Potter and President H. C. Pritchett, 
doctors of law. These men are great 
without any degrees, but it is pleasant 
to see genius properly accredited. 
Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, also gowned, 
and looking more imposing than most 
literary men, “presented” each candi- 
date in well-chosen English. It is 
true that Mrs. Nation was mentioned 
(by Bishop Potter) on that occasion; 
but possibly because she was already 
gowned, she received no higher honor. 
es. st 
“A Verse May Find Him 
Who a Sermon Flies” 


The Admiral's war waxed fierce and high 
From morn until DEWEY eve: 
There was pulling of wires, and lobbying SCH LEY, 
In a way that would angels grieve. 
One Admiral proud took his hurricane pen 
And its LONG bright point he steers, 
With a strength that makes SAM PSON'’S live again; 
And he gives more “boost” to the sailor men 
Than Congress has done in years! 


a w 
Harold Virtuosity in musicians is 
Bauer, not necessarily accompanied 
Virtuoso by personal eccentricities— 
Harold Bauer has proved that. Per- 
sonality is submerged when Bauer 
touches the piano. If Schumann ison 
the program, behold Schumann’s other 
self is here—Schumann as the com- 
poser himself might play. Manly, 
modest, unpretentious, winning his 
way by sheer force of his artistic tem- 








perament, and making his welcome in 
America inevitably spontaneous when- 
ever he chooses to come again, this 
young and unspoiled Titan in music 
teaches, among other things, that 
greatness at the keyboard need not be 
associated with the outlandish, in 
either gesture or dress, and that hard 
intelligent practice will make mas- 
ters of music even in these days. 


a Pad 
Enthusiasm Messrs. J. H. Galey and Jf. 
To Burn M. Guffey, owners of the 
big Lucas oil gusher at Beaumont, 
Texas, have decided that the 300,000 
barrels of oil, now filling a big earthen 
reservoir covering seventy-five acres, 
are of such low commercial value, 
owing to their being mixed with sur- 
face dirt and trash, that they shall be 
condemned, like a witch, to destruc- 
tion by fire. Why not wait, oh! Sahibs 
Galey and Guffey, until July Fourth, 
and make the conflagration a holiday 
celebration? Oh Mahatma Tesla! why 
not kindle your other signal fires in 
conjunction with this, that Maritans 
may know we are thinking (or burn- 
ing to think) of them. But how can 
we get the right reading of the code 
to Mars—or how shall we ever know 
what they who receive our fervent 
message will think? 
se ° 

Theo Cahu’s The most beautiful art 
“Richelieu” publication of the year— 
unless the year 1901 is yet to do some 


‘incredible marvelous things in typo- 


graphy—is the superb “Richelieu”, 
French edition, with forty magnifi- 
cent chromotypogravures by Maurice 
LeLior—pictures that have action and 
poetry rarely seen in any reproduction 
yet accomplished. It is royal quarto 
size, edited by Combet, 5 Rue Pala- 
tine, Paris, and has an introduction by 
Gabriel Hanotaux of the French 
Academy. 

















—‘‘Stratford-on-Avon, where Religion’s spire, 
Like the Bard’s genius, points the upward way.” 
poe 
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ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


The movement does not rest or 
retrograde. The bounds are widen- 
ing. General Curtis Guild, Jr., one 
of the staunchest of President Mc- 
Kinley’s supporters, presided over a 
most impressive meeting in Boston 
recently of the New England branch 
of the A.C. A. Rev. Dr. G. W: Shinn 
made a splendid address upon “Dra- 
matic Ideals as held by Player, Play- 
wright and Public,” in the course 
which he urged the establishment of 
a national school of acting, where the 
dramatic art might be developed 
along more exalted lines. He vigor- 
ously condemned both “actors and 
managers who smooch the good name 
of the theatrical profession by star- 
ting on the strength of damaged 
reputations. The chief factor in the 
successful and permanent elevation of 
the Stage is the elevation first of the 
public ideals.. The Actors’ Church 
Alliance, standing between the public 
and the Stage, has a mission in arous- 
ing public interest in higher class 
-plays, for managers will put on, and 
can only put on, plays which the 
public wants.” 

Prof. S.S. Currie, of the School of 
Expression, Rev. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, of Channing Unitarian Church 
in Dorchester, Actor J. Lon Seeley, 


of the Castle Square Company, 
Charles S. Ensign, a veteran play- 
goer and critic, and Mrs. Alice Kent 
Robertson, the dramatic reader, were 
among the speakers who heartily en- 
dorsed, and added much inspiring 
material along the same lines, and 
great enthusiasm was in evidence. 

It would be eminently appropriate 
that on “St. Shakespeare’s Day,” ‘April 
23, 1901, (also St. George’s Day) the 


‘Actors’ Church Alliance should make 


a special demonstration. The New 
York Shakespeare Society are under- 
stood to be preparing to issue their 
first “Shakespearian Study Quarterly” 
then. Bigass 

“The unhappy divorce between the 
Church and the Stage which has 
existed for nearly four hundred years 
has been injurious to both. The 
Stage has lost the guidance and direc- 
tion of the organized conscience of 
the community, while the Church, in 
becoming too unworldly, has lost ‘the 
touch of nature’ which the Stage sup- 
plies, and to that extent is grip on 
daily life. The Alliance is a means 


to help the Church to a clearer reali- 
zation of the true spirit of her com- 
mission.” —(Bentley.) 











THE NATIONAL QUESTION CLASS 





Membership in this class is free to all our readers, Send two-cent stamp for certificate of membership 
All answers to questions must be received before the thirtieth of the month 


Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 


TO THE CLASS 
In nearly every letter regarding the 
change of questions from Art to Sci- 
ence there has been an urgent request 
to retain at least a few Art questions; 
and acting upon a suggestion made 
by a large number of class members, 
Mrs. Frazer takes pleasure in retain- 
ing four questions on Art and adding 
four on Science. By taking one ques- 
tion from each of the other subjects 
considered there is the pleasant vari- 
ety that will add to the interest of 
study, and give only one extra ques- 
tion for each month—sixteen instead 
of fifteen. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 
First Prize: Mrs. D. W. Hakes, Colchester, Ct. 
Second Prize: Mr. William P. White, 1012 Pioneer Press 
Building, St. Paul, Minn, 
Third Prize: Edna E. Burrows, Mystic, Ct. 
Fourth Prize: Mrs. J. C. McNall, Allegany, N. Y. 
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ANSWERS FOR FEBRUARY 
Literature 

1 Pliny tells us that the Iliad was 
copied in so small a hand that the 
whole book could lie in a walnut shell. 
Pliny’s authority was Cicero. The 
possibility of this achievement was 
demonstrated later by writing eighty 
vesses of the Iliad on a single page of 
moderate size. 

2. Yvetot is a town in Normandy, 
and the king referred to is the lord of 
the town, called roi d’ Yvetot. The 
tradition is that Clothaire, having 
slain the Lord of Yvetot, before the 
high altar of Soissons made atonement, 
by conferring the title of king on the 
heirs of the murdered man. In 1813 
Beranger wrote a pleasing and amusing 
satire on Napoleon’s reign, called Roi 
d’ Yvetot, a contrast between the 
despotic emperor and ruthless war- 
rior, and the simple king whose crown 
is a nightcap and whose chief delight 
his bottle of wine. The song circu- 
lated widely and became very popular. 

. The Talmud says that once the 
daughter of Pharaoh sat by the king’s 
side holding in her lap the infant 
Moses, who stretched out his hand and 
seized the king’s crown from his head, 
putting it on his own head. Pharaoh 
became afraid and called on the wise 
men and sorcerers toask if the child was 
to be dangerons to the kingdom. They 
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advised to be placed before him the 
crown and also a dish of red hot coals. 
If he touched the crown he would be 
dangerous and must be killed, but if 
the coals he might be considered harm- 
As Moses would have seized the 
crown, an angel from Heaven directed 
his hand to the coals, which he took 
and putin his mouth. The burns from 
this were so severe that it was the 
cause of his being always after “slow 
and heavy of speech.” 

4. The olive tree was made the em- 
blem of Athens in memory of the 
famous dispute between Minerva and 
Neptune. Both deities wished to 
found a city onthe samespot. Refer- 
ring the matter to Jove, he. decreed 
that the privilege should be granted 
to whichever should bestow the most 
useful gift on the future inhabitants. 
Neptune struck the earth with his tri- 
dent and forth came a war horse. 
Minerva produced an olive tree, em- 
blem of peace, and Jove gave the ver- 
dict in favor of Minerva. 

5. “To spell in a quite accurate and 
grown-up manner was a thing which 
Robert Louis Stevenson was never 
able to learn.” 


t. 

1. The first play acted in this coun- 
try by professionals on a public stage 
was the “Merchant of Venice,” which 
was given by a company of English 
players at Williamsburg, Va., in 1752. 

z. Domenico Ghirlandajo was prop- 
erly Domenico Bicordi, but inherited 
from his father, a goldsmith in Flor- 
ence, the by-name of Ghirlandajo, or 
garland maker. This is said to have 
been acquired by the elder man from 
his skill in making silver garlands for 
the heads of Florentine women and 
children. ; 

3. Hans Memling belonged to 
Bruges, and the tradition is that when 
a poor soldier he was relieved by the 
hospital of St. John, and in gratitude 
executed the well-known réliquary of 
St. Ursula, the most noted work of the 
artist. This reliquary is a wooden 
coffer or shrine about four feet long; 
its style and form those of a rich 
Gothic church; its purpose to hold an 
arm of the saint. The whole exterior 
is covered with miniatures by Mem- 
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ling, most of them giving incidents in 
the legendary history of St. Ursula. 

4. The “Ecce Homo,” a celebrated 
work by Guido Reni, belonged to the 
collection of Samuel Rogers, well 
known as the author of “Pleasures of 
Memory” and “Italy.” 

5. -Rubens went to Italy in 1600, 
when. he was a young man of twenty- 
three. While there he entered the 
services of the ducal sovereign of Man- 
tua and was sent on a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Madrid to Philip III. of Spain. 


General 


1. Bolivar, a famous Venezuelan 
general and statesman, lived from 
1783 to 1830. He was very active in 
the revolution at Caracas and re- 
ceived the title of “Liberator.” He 
was made a dictator of Venezuela and 
elected president of Venezuela and 
New Granada after the union of the 
two. He completely routed the Span- 
ish army in Venezuela and afterward 
was instrumental in the victory which 
ended the Spanish power in South 
America. In 1825 Bolivar visited upper 
Peru and the republic of Bolivia was 
formed and Bolivar invited to frame 
the constitution. Put Peru declared 
against him, and Bolivia soon followed, 
and though he remained president of 
the three countries forming Columbia 
until his death, the great republic 
created by him fell to pieces soon 
after. An equestrian statute of Simon 
Bolivar stands on West 81st street, at 
the entrance of Central Park in New 
York. 

2. Scarcely sixty years had passed 
after the completion of the Colossus of 
Rhodes before this monster of art was 
thrown from its place by an earth- 
quake which broke it off at the knees, 
and so it remained till the conquest of 
Rhodes by the Saracens in 684, when 
it was beaten to pieces and sold toa 
few merchants, who loaded 900 camels 
with its spoils. 

5. Orellano, lieutenant of Pizarro, 
pretended he had discovered a land of 
gold (el dorado) between the rivers 
Orinoco and Amazon in South Amer- 
ica. Sir Walter Raleigh twice visited 
Guiana at the spot indicated and pub- 
lished a highly colored account of its 
enormous wealth, 

4. Icaria was an imaginary country 
where an ideally perfect communism 
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prevailed, described in a work pub- 
lished by the French Communist, Eti- 
enne Cabet, in 1840. An Icaria was 
established by Cabet in Illinois after 
a failure in Texas, and afterwards was 
removed to Iowa. Followers of the 
Communist Cabet, or settlers in ‘an 
Icarian commune, are called Icarians. 

5. One of the bravest naval com- 
manders of the Revolution was John 
Paul Jones, a Scotchman, who enteréd 
the American navy and distinguished 
himself on board the first squadron 
which left the United States to attagk 
the British fleet. In 1779, in his ship 
the “Bon Homme:Richard,” Jones fell 
in with a merchant fleet led by the 
ships “Serapis” and “Countess of Scar- 
borough.” His ship, though inferior 
in size and armament, engaged the 
“Serapis” and compelled her to strike 
her colors after one of the hardest sea 
fights on record. 


FIFTEEN QUESTION S FOR APRIL 

Literature 

1. What great Irish poet came to America during the 
administration of President Jefferson, and was presented 
to him? 

2. What American poet and critic wrote under the name 
“Hosea Biglow”? 

8. What French lyric poet wrote the songs of the people? 

4. What and where was the first daily paper in the 
United States? 


Art 

1. What were the symbols in early Christian art for the 
Evangelists Mathew, Mark, Luke and John? 

2. In what regard did the work of Jacob Jordaens differ 
from that of other Flemish artists? 

3. What position did Leonardo Da Vinci occupy when 
he painted his celebrated ‘“‘Last Supper"? 

4. What famous picture did Sir David Wilkie paint as a 
commission from the Duke of Wellington ? 


Science 

1. What conden test of the power of electricity did 
Franklin make at a picnic in 1748? 

2. What message did Queen Victoria send to President 
Johnson on July 28, 18662 

8. Where in the United States are observations of Mars 
being constantly made? 

4. Who first conceived the idea of an electric te! egraph? 
where was it exhibited, what did Congress do and where 
was the first practical line? 


General 

1, Where was Gretna Green? 

2. Where, on the west coast of Africa, is there a repub- 
lic with a constitution modelled on that of the United 
States? 

8. Where is the “Garden of the Gods"? 

4. When and where was the first operation on a patient 
under the influence of sulphuric ether, and who performed it? 


PRIZES FOR APRIL 
First Prize: “To Have and to Hola. a 
e 


e Terry.” 
Third Prize: Original a, 
Fourth Prize: ‘So Runs the World.” 
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ONE thing appears to be quite cer- 

tain. “The National Magazine” 
has a distinctive place among Ameri- 
can periodicals, and this verdict, iter- 
ated so many times by our readers, is 
always gratifying. Our purpose is to 
catch the true American spirit of pro- 
gressive and wholesome purposes of 
life. The long list of American au- 
thors whose work first appeared in 
“The National Magazine” has occa- 
sioned one prominent editor to classify 
this periodical as the “literary experi- 
mental station,” and that the contents 
page of no magazine is more keenly or 
closely watched by editors for the 
names of new planets in the American 
literary realm. The scores of young 
American authors and artists who won 
their first spurs through “The National 
Magazine” have all shown the most 
generous appreciation—more than we 
feel we deserve—and they have ex- 
pressed a purpose to be present at 
“The National Magazine” convention 
to be held at Buffalo some time in 
August. The gathering will include 
subscribers to “The National Maga- 
zine” from every state and territory— 
those who succeed in the prize com- 
petition—and we desire to make it a 
gathering of literary significance, as 
well as an outing that will be long re- 
membered. The great purposes of 
American life will be the prevailing 


theme. The future opens great sub- 
jects, and with the inspiration of the 
great Niagara no question will seem 
too great or appalling to grasp. We 
hope that every reader of “The Na- 
tional Magazine” will take an interest 
in this convention, and if you cannot 
be present send us a greeting of some 
description. 
—<~4o 

[N April, our globe-trotting staff-cor- 

respondent leaves for Russia, which 
is becoming a great factor in the world. 
Before going to South America, Peter 
Mac Queen is to visit Russia for “The 
National Magazine.” Dr. Mac Queen 
will start across the Empire of the 
White Czar at St. Petersburg; will 
then proceed to Novgorod, the famous 
market city of European Russia, from 
whence he will visit Moscow and inter- 
view Tolstoi at Kiev. He will carry 


introductions to the Czar and the lead-, 


ers of diplomatic Russia and travel 
over the great Siberian railroad. The 
series of articles which Peter Mac 
Queen will write on Russia, its Czar 
and its people for readers of “The Na- 
tional Magazine” will be unique in the 
history of the periodical literature of 
the day. a 

No country in Europe is so vitally 
connected with American destiny as 
Russia. Aside from the fact that she 
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is our traditional friend, she has be- 
come a sort of partner with us in the 
governance of the world. 


—<o 


ALKING of the new authors reminds 

me that Charles Clark Munn, author 
of “Uncle Terry,” which has met witha 
very wide sale, is not a stranger to the 
readers of “The National Magazine.” 
Mr. Munn’s series of sketches “Bby- 
hood Days on the Farm,” in ‘The Na- 
tional Magazine,” his first contributions 
to any magazine, were the foreglow of 
the charmingly homelike and simple 
beauties of “Uncle Terry.” Mr. Munn 
was born in Southington, Conn., among 
the “Hanging Hills.’ which remain 
the glory of central Connecticut. Mr. 
Munn’s education was limited to the 
country school house but the experi- 
ences of exacting business training and 
an active life furnished him both in- 
spiration and data for his delightful 
novel and charming sketches. In all 
his work there is the inimitable charm 
of simplicity and the atmosphere of 
that rural New England life which has 
now almost become a thing of the 
past. He understands how to write 
one of those old-fashioned love stories 
which never fail to charm generation 
after generation as long as love holds 
sway over the human heart. 


—<_»— 


Now comes our time for emphasizing 

the perfected ideals of Benjamin 
Franklin in philanthropy. The indi- 
vidual needs some attention as well as 
institutions. Mr. Carnegie, in the 
development of such men as Charles 
M. Schwab and scores of other young 
*men, has compounded the results of 
his great life work because each one of 
these individuals is enabled to help 
hundreds of other individuals. We 
insist that a young man of proven 
ability, thoroughly tested intregrity 
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and capability is entitled to a fair 
start in the race of life. “The Na- 
tional Magazine” is pledged to the 
purpose of philanthropy which en- 
dorses, or rather assists the individual 
in a specific way, and that brings about 
either concrete success or failure. 
When character and capacity are 
a tangible collateral to a young 
man, then, and not until then, will 
the fullest capacities of our nation’s 
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resources be utilized, and the real mis- 
sion of true philanthropy fulfilled. 


—<—o— 


WeELt, we must not talk too much 

philosophy and philanthropy where 
we are supposed to talk “shop.” Let 
every subscriber send in an estimate 
on the attendance at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition July 4. It requires 
one new subscriber to do it, and you 
surely have one friend who will sub- 
scribe for “The National Magazine.” 
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A TALE OF THREE CITIES 


T is but comparatively a few years 
| since that the Mississippi river 

marked the boundary of the western 
wilderness. To-day it courses through 
a section prodigous in production, 
mighty in enterprise and populous 
with millions of prosperous, contented 
people. Upon its banks stand magni- 
ficent cities that have sprung into 
existence as if, by magic, whose great 
industries are ceaselessly busy in 
feeding the insatiable appetite of the 
commerce of the world. 

In the very heart of this wonder- 
land stands the splendid cities of 
Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, 
locally called the “Tri-City,” whose 
fame by reason of their manufactured 
products has penetrated to all corners 
of the earth. 

The three cities contain an aggre- 
gate of over 80,000 population, and 
their commercial and manufacturing 


importance is manifest in scenes of 
energy and activity visible on every 
hand. Solidly built, there are many 
evidences of art and refinement in 
modern blocks, ornate public build- 
ings, magnificent churches and pala- 
tial homes. Ribbons of smoke from 
hundreds of roaring furnaces speak 
eloquently of the important place 
attained by the Tri-City in the manu- 
facturing world. 

Opportunities that have made the 
Tri-City famous throughout the world 
as producers of many of the manu- 
factured necessities of commerce, still 
exist here for untried lines to a degree 
unparalelled in the West. Fine sites, 
low taxes, cheap fuel, unequalled 
transportation facilities low freight 
rates with Mississippi river basing, and 
a vast territory and population close 
at hand are well nigh- irresistible at- 
tractions to the manufacturer who 
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seeks to establish an industry amidst 
the best surroundings and conditions. 

All these absolutely essential quali- 
fications are possessed by the Tri- 
City to a remarkable degree. Then 
beside, there is a large population of 
skilled mechanics and thrifty working 
people—who live in their own homes, 
and who take pride in the muncipal 
advancement and prosperity sur- 
rounding them. 

A common heritage of pride of the 
three cities is the great Rock Island 
arsenal, upon which the government 
has already expended $16,000,000, 
During times of peace some 1,500 are 
employed here who receive $80,000 
per month in wages, but during the 
Spanish-American War this force was 
augmented to some 4500 men. With 
the completion of the small arms 
plant, now in process of installation, 
1000 men will be added to the peace- 
working force. This great plant, 
however, has in case of necessity, 
ample facilities for the employment of 
20,000 skilled mechanics. The arsenal 
is situated upon an island in the Mis- 
sissippi river, from which it takes its 
name, and comprises about 970 acres. 

The arsenal is connected with 


Davenport by a magnificedt combina- 
tion. steel railway and wagon bridge, 
with Rock Island by a modern steel 
carriage bridge, and a fine steel car- 
riage bridge also connects the arsenal 
with Moline. The electric street 
railway service between the Tri-Cities 
is frequent, reliable, and excellent. 

With all the foregoing advantages, 
and an unlimited water power that 
will at no distant day be fully utilized, 
Tri-City manufacturing possibilities 
grow in magnitude beyond conjecture. 

While the Mississippi river will al- 
ways remain the potential element in 
making the lowest basis of freight rates, 
the Hennipin canal is also a prominent 
factor in lowering the cost of freight 
carrying. The Hennipin canal enters 
Tri-City territory at Rock Island, and 
will form the last link in an all-water 
route from the upper Mississippi river 
region to the Atlantic. 


* * * 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


If time is a measure in the growth 
of cities Davenport is yet in its swad- 
dling clothes, for its existence as an 
incorporated town began but sixty- 
two years ago. It is to-day a progres- 
sive manufacturing city of but little 
less than 40,000 people, with here and 
there, tucked in among modern piles 
of granite and marble, specimens of 
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quaint architecture that prevailed in 
the middle of the last century. Dav- 
enport is noted for its financial solid- 
ity, and is among a very few western 
towns that has never had a “boom.” 
The city occupies a beautiful situa- 
tion upon the bluffs extending from 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. 
The incline from the business section 
to the residence portion is rather 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE MODERN WOODMEN 

OF AMERICA AT ROCK ISLAND 
steep, and on these heights are many 
handsome homes. A perfectly natural 
drainage system and pure water are 
doubtless potent factors in placing 
Davenport among the cities having 
the lowest death rate in the United 
States. 

The trafsportation facilities of Dav- 
enport are most excellent, the rail- 
roads entering here being the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern, the Chicago, 
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Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and the Daven- 
port, Rock Island & Northwestern. 
The latter road is the latest ac- 
quisition to Davenport’s railway 
lines, and gives the city direct 
connection with the great Northwest- 
ern system at Clinton, Ia. The new 
steel bridge of the Davenport, Rock 
Island & Northwestern Railway over 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND 
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the Mississippi is one of the finest 
specimens of bridge architecture in 
the west. 

The thrift of the people of Daven- 
port is shown in the enormous amount 
of money deposited in the local banks. 
Davenport has the distinction of pos- 
sessing the first bank in the United 
States to open its doors under the 
national banking law. Its nine banks 
have a combined capital and surplus 
of $2,606,963 and the clearings for last 
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year amounted to $46, 000,000, a show- 
ing not equalled by any city of its 
class in America. 


In manufacturing achievements, 
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Davenport occupies a commanding 
pos‘tion, and there is still plenty of 
room and fine opp:rtunities for ex- 
panding such enterprises. Freight 
tonage for Davenport for the year 
1900, amounted to 150,000 loaded cars. 
Fifteen millions of dollars are invested 
in manufacturing plants, and the 
value of manufactured products last 
year amounted to $18,000,000, Eight 
thousand men are employed in Daven- 
port’s industries. 

. Socially, Davenport is one of the 
most charming cities of the West and 
is famous for its musical culture. Only 
those who have attended the splendid 
Symphony concerts, of which some 
four or five are given each winter, en- 
tirely by local artists, can fully realize 
how high is Davenport’s musical 
standard. 

Davenport is solid financially; its 
municipal affairs are economically ad- 
ministered; its tax rate is at the mini- 
mum; its public school system the best 
known to modern methods; its 
ehurches are numerous, imposing and 
represent all the leading shades of 
religious faith; its people progressive, 
open-hearted and hospitable. 

Public utilities in Davenport, such 
as gas, electric lighting, street car ser- 


vice and public heating, while in the 
hands of private corporations, are con- 
ducted in such a manner as to give 
general satisfaction. Two light com- 
panies compete for the business of the 
city which insures the lowest rate for 
gas and electric light. The new plant 
of the People’s Light Co., at Daven- 
port, is said to be the finest in the 
West. 

The public buildings of Davenport 
are numerous, and many of them 
strikingly handsome and imposing. 
The Court House, City Hall, the Post 
Office, the Masonic Temple are all 
fine specimens oftmodern architecture, 
while the great mercantile house of 
Messrs. J. H. C. Petersen’s Sons would 
attract attention anywhere for beauty 
of design and massive strength. By 
the munificent gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the people of Davenport 
will have in a short time a new $75,000 
public library. 

An organization that has done much 
to advance the interests of Davenport 
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is the Davenport Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. This is a live organization of 
wide awake business men, whose presi- 
dent is Colonel James R. Nutting, who 
is among the foremost of Iowa’s busi- 
ness men. 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


The story of Rock Island is also em- 
braced in that of Davenport and Mol- 
ine, for the interests of the three cities 
are so closely allied that it is difficult 
te speak of one without in some way 
connecting the other. Indeed, there 
is a community of interests in the 
three cities that have brought about a 
mutual Tri-City organization for the 
advancement of all things that tend 
to the realization of mutual public 
good. 

Rock Island is a great manufactur- 
ing town and employs some 2,500 men 
in various lines of production, which 
embrace plows, stoves, shoes, lumber, 
furniture, soap, 
steamboats, sash- 
es, doors, cigars 
and so forth. It 
also does an im- 
mense business in 
wholesale gro- 
cery, cigars and 
liquors, for the 
great adjacent 
populous terri- 
tory brings to the 
city agreat trade. , 

The transportation facilities, like 
those of Davenport and Moline, are 
most excellent. It is division head- 
quarters for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, and is the terminus of the 
Racine, Milwaukee & Southwestern 
Divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railwway. It is also 
headquarters for the Rock Island & 
Pe oria line, and is an important 
point on the Davenport & North- 
western Railway. With the Hennipin 
canal and the Mississippi river as 
elements in the freight basis problem, 
the transportation advantages of Rock 
Island could not be well improved. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway and Davenport and Rock 


Island Railway have each erected new 
and handsome modern passanger sta- 
tions in Rock Island this year. 

Rock Island is among the wealthier 
cities of its class in the State of Il1i- 
nois, and its five banks represent a 
capital entirely sufficient for all of its 
manufacturing and commercial needs. 

In educational advantages Rock Is- 
land ranks among the best. The pub- 
lic school buildings are new, modern 
and commodious, and are presided 
over by acorps of thoroughly educated 
instructors. The large Augustana 
College and the Academy of the Sis- 
ters of the Visitation form important 
features of the city’s educational ad- 
vantages. 
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Rock Island is headquarters for the 
gigantic insurance order, The Modern 
Woodmen of America, with over 600,- 
ooo members, which occupies a new 
general office building costing $200,- 
000. The $125,000 Court House and 
$75,000 Postoffice building are among 
the city’s prominent architectural 
features. A new $50,000 theatre will 
be built this year. 

A system of four pretty parks, 
located in various parts of the town, 
furnish beautiful playgrounds and 
breathing spots for the people. 

Rock Island has many features of 
social life that make it a most desira- 
ble place of residence. It possesses a 
large population of refined and cul- 
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tured people, and the stranger coming 
to make his home here will receive a 
cordial and hearty welcome. The 
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Rock Island Club occupies a beautiful 
home near the business center, and is 
the leading social organization. 

The Tri-City Press Club has under- 
taken the project of inducing the gov- 
ernment to erect a colossal patriotic 
statue on Rock Island commemorat- 
ing the military achievements of the 
nineteenth century. 

Not of the least of the attractions of 
Rock Island is the. beautiful scenery 
which surrounds the city on all sides. 
The mighty Mississippi sweeps with a 
majestic curve to the southwest, Dav- 
enport on the heights just across this 
great stream and to the east, touching 
the borders of Rock Island, lies the 
beautiful city of Moline, while back 
and beyond for miles extend richly- 
cultivated farms. 


* * * 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


“Peace hath her victories,” and in 
the environs of Moline may be wit- 
nessed day by day the mighty con- 
quest of peace. The great industries 
which are a part of the city’s life are 
the result of small beginnings, in 
experience and capital, aided by gen- 
erous Nature in giving to Moline the 
choicest situation in the most favored 
region on the globe. It is essentially 
a home-made town, and may be said 
to have had a beginning as such, fifty- 
four years ago, when John Deere began 





to make the first steel plows ever pro- 


duced. This was the beginning, and 


to-day Moline supplies more than half 
the steel plows used in the 
world. 

The factories of Moline 
extend in an unbroken line 
. along the Mississippi river 
’ for over two miles, and lap 
| over into the business dis- 
tricts. Besides plows, which 
are the chief product of 
Moline’s industries, there 
are manufactured immense numbers 
of farm wagons, agricultural imple- 
ments, buggies, passenger and freight 
elevators, pumps, steel plow beams 
and parts, pipe organs, flour mill 
machinery, forging machinery and 
other lines. 

The industries of Moline employs 
6,000 men, pay out an average weekly 
wage of $70,000 and handle 30,000 
cars of material per year. 

Thus has Moline grown to take a 
place amongst the foremost of Ameri- 
can manufacturing cities. The for- 
eign demand for the product of her 
industries has assumed such propor- 
tions that a committee of her manu- 
facturers is néw at the nation’s capital 
to work for a modification of the 
recent tariff ruling, that has caused 
Russia, one of the most liberal foreign 
buyers of Moline’s manufactured 
goods, to place an almost prohibitive 
duty on American imports. 

When the government of the United 
States took possession of the island 
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of Rock Island, and built thereon the 
great arsenal which bears its name, it 
did so with a full realization of the 
value of the water power furnished 
by the Mississippi river, and at that 
time owned, controlled and partially 
developed by the Moline Water Power 
Company. Immediately negotiations 
were commenced by the representa- 
tives of the government with the 
Water Power Company for the trans- 
fer by the company to the government 
of the entire water power system. 
The final result of the negotiations 
was a contract by which the govern- 
ment of the United States agreed to 
develop and maintain forever the 
water power system, and to allow the 
Water Power Company the free and 
unrestricted use of a certain portion 
of the power. After the execution of 
this contract, in 1867, the government 
took immediate possession of the 
power, and commenced the work of 
the deveiopment and maintenance of 
the same, which it is still prosecuting. 
For its own use a dam of solid 
masonry has been thrown across the 
Mississippi river, in which forty-one 
water wheels can be installed, and 
from which the power for propelling 
the arsenal machinery is obtained. 

A concrete dam has been constructed 
for the exclusive use of the Water 
Power Company. In this dam there 
are openings for thirty water wheels, 
with the capacity of 8,000 horse-power. 

The permanency of the Moline water 
power has been assured forever by the 
construction of a lateral dam extend- 
ing from the head of Rock Island up 
the river for nearly two miles. This 
dam constructed in the last year, not 
only insured the permanency of the 
head, but raised it nearly four feet and 
«reatly increased the flow of water. 

At the present time the Water Power 
Company has eighteen turbine wheels 
installed at their dam, capable of de- 


veloping 3,000 horse-power. In order 
to make this valuable force available 
in localities remote from the place 
where it is obtained, it is necessary 
that it should be transformed into 
electricity. For this purpose the Peo- 
ple’s Power Company, lessees of the 
Water Power Company, has installed 
dynamos of various kinds adapted tc 
the production of currents suitable for 
power and lighting, as may be re- 
quired.- The battery of dynamos has 
a combinedcapacity of 3, 500kilo-watts, 
equal to sustaining 500 arc lights, and 
more than 25,000 incandescent lights, 
and of supplying 1,600 horse power for 
manufacturing purposes. It is easy to 
see from this that the Tri-Cities pos- 
sess, in the opportunities and equip- 
ments of these two corporations, possi- 
bilities for the development of their 
manufacturing and industrial systems, 

Notwithstanding the handsome pres- 
entation which this statement bears, 
it is only proper to say the capacities 
of the dam of the Water Power Com- 
pany are now being utilized to only 
one-sixth of its extent. The installa- 
tion of additional water wheels, with 
dynamos to correspond, will increase 
its available power to six times or 
more than is now being used. That 
the large factories in Moline are dis- 
carding steam as rapidly as possible 
and adopting electricity in its place, 
is conclusive evidence of the practical 
superiority of the latter, even on a 
large scale. In the colossal establish- 
ment of John Deere & Company elec- 
tricity is used exclusively. 

Moline, with the other two cities, 
occupies the most advantageous posi- 
tion in the heart of the great coal dis- 
trict of Illinois. The distance also 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago 
and St. Louis insures the Tri-City a 
great market close at hand for the 
products of their industries and great 
jobbing establishments. 








N acertain city, 
which shall be 
nameless, a large 
establishment is de- 
voted to the sale of 
new and_ second- 
hand stoves. It is 
the Mecca of Stove- 

dom, andon one night of each year 

they hold a convention, at which 
matters of interest to the stove com- 
munity are discussed. The last meet- 
ing was held in commemoration of the 
advent of Rising Sun Stove Polish 
more than forty-five years ago, and the 
committee on arrangements—Messrs. 

Base-burner and Parlor Cook—planned 

a stove minstrel show for the amuse- 

ment of the convention. 

There was some good-natured con- 
tention among the stoves as to which 
should be “end” men, and much prac- 
tice with tongs for bones and stove lids 
for tambourines to qualify for the posi- 
tions. 

On the eventful night all was excite- 
mentin Stovedom. The elevated floor 
of the store was hastily cleared fora 
stage, a curtain drawn across it, and 
behind the scenes was the liveliest 
kind of activity. Each stove, resplen- 
dent in gorgeous mica and nickel trim- 
mings, had a box of Rising Sun Stove 
Polish in his hand, polishing himself 
for his part in the performance, or in 
a friendly way was polishing the back 





MINSTRELS 





of a chum, while without the audience 
was hushed with anticipation. 

At the drop of a poker the curtain 
was drawn aside, and there, comfort- 
ably arranged in a semi-circle, were 
the gorgeously arrayed stove min- 
strels. Mr. Base-burner, deep-chested 
and prominent, occupied the center as 
interlocutor, and the “ends” appeared 
to have yawning mouths with thick, 
red lips, opening wide in laughter. A 


moment of breathless silence; then 
Mr. Base-burner called out: 
“Gentlemen, be seated! The open- 


ing selection of the ‘olio’ will be a 
song by Mr. Parlor Cook, with bones 
and tambourine accompaniment.” 

Parlor Cook came forward and 
bowed, as the “end” men with tongs 
for bones and stove lids for tambour- 
ines jingled off the proper accompani- 
ment. 

SONG 


On this one night of all the year 
We've eyes to see and ears to hear, 
Hands to move and legs to walk, 
Brains to think, and tongues to talk. 
So first of all with praises great, 

Let every Heater celebrate 

The man and firm, who by their deeds 
Have done the most for all our needs. 
No more we fear corroding rust, 

In “Rising Sun Stove Paste” we trust. 


“Amen! Amen!” called out the other 
stoves. 
“Mr. 


Base-burner,” said Mr, Gas 












2 THE STOVE MINSTRELS 


Range, when the singer had taken his 
seat, “Kin you tell me why our friend 
Mr. Heater has corns?” 

“No, Mr. Gas Range, why has our 
friend, Mr. Heater, got corns?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? Surely you 
know. Too much corn-cob diet.” 

“We will now listen to a selection 
by Mr. Coal Stove, entitled “Why I 
Cashed My Check-Draft.” 





SONG 


Once I cashed my check-draft, 
To get richer ’bout a peck, 

But now I need a Rising Sun 
Paste Poultice for my neck. 


“We thank Mr. Coal Stove for his 
brevity. The subject he had in hand 
is sometimes long drawn out,” and 
Mr. Base-burner blinked his glasses in 
satisfaction at his own joke. 

“Mr. Base-burner,” spoke up one of 
the “end” men, after a brief interval 
of applause, “we've a confession to 
make. Four of us got mixed up ina 
poker game last night.” 

“Why, how’s that; don’t you know 
it’s wrong to play poker? How did 
you come out?” 

“Well, you see the wind was against 
us. We did not draw well, and so con- 
sequently we all got it stuck into us. 
We grew pretty hot over it, but made 
no roar.” 

“Aw, Chestnuts,” piped in a little 
vagrant peanut roaster, then subsided. 

“Mr. Range will now favor us with 
his long range selection entitled 
“Break the News to Cook.” 

Oh, break the news to cook, 
Tell her I am looking fine, 
The Rising Sun she used on me 
Will never lose its shine, etc. 


“By the way, Mr. Range,” inter- 
rupted the interlocuter, “I think we 
have all heard that before, so we will 
now have a scientific essay from Pro- 
fessor Furnace, of Blank College, Bos- 
ton, on “Stove Polish.” As this com- 
modity has much to do with our 
longevity, I am sure we will listen 
with rapt attention to his discourse.” 

“Mr. Base-burner.” 

“Mr. Furnace.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen—The princi- 
pal element that enters into the com- 
position of all stove polish is graphite. 
Good graphite makes good stove polish, 
poor graphite, poor stove polish. 
Now brilliant and durable graphite, 
suitable for stove polish, is only found 
in one place, the island of Ceylon. 

“German graphite is a soft, crumbly 
substance due to an admixture with 
clay. American graphite is excessive- 
ly dusty, whereas Ceylon graphite was 
produced under higher temperature 
within the earth’s crust, and is wholly 
separated from clay in its composi- 
tion; therefore, the question resolves 
itself into one of stove polish with or 
without dull clay, with little or no 
dust, or anexcess of dust. What hap- 
pens if poor graphite is used? The 
stove will turn red. Why? Because 
the poor graphite burns and rusts the 
iron. Adhesive gums mixed with 
graphite are also susceptible to heat; 
hence we have then a polish which 
cakes and scales off a few days after it 
is puton. Silicatesin graphite hinder 
the lustre and it requires more effort 
to polish the stove. In every case 
impure and poorly mixed graphite is 




































































the ‘devil’ which must be cast out. I 
will not speak of the liquid stove 
polishes that are mixed with explosive 
and inflamable materials—you know 
how often they brings death to those 
who use them. 

“Pure graphite is the recognized 
preserver of iron. In polish form it 
spreads itself over a stove, protecting 
the pores of the iron from corrosion 
and destruction. It will not turn 
the stove red, it will not cake and scale 
off, it is easily polished, and will retain 
its lustre from one week’s end to an- 
other, unaffected by heat. 

“All the graphite used in Rising Sun 
Stove Paste comes from the island of 
Ceylon. The great distance of the is- 
land of Ceylon from America tends to 
favor the use of the clay-mixed Ger- 
man graphite which is used in inferior 
stove polishes; but through the use of 
the best graphite the Rising Sun Stove 
Polish has stood alone for more than 
forty years as the leading stove dress- 
ing in all the civilized countries of the 
globe. Everyone cannot make good 
stove polish, It takes costly and 
powerful machinery, skilled mechanics 
and learned chemists to produce the 
standard of quality that has been set 
by Morse Bros. in the Rising Sun.” 

When Mr. Base-burner managed to 
check the thundering applause to Pro- 
fessor Furnace’s masterful essay he 
announced the next number. 

“Little Johnny Heater will ‘now 
recite that humorous ballad, “Bridget 
McGreer and her Sky Excursion:” 


Listen my friends and you shall hear 
Of the terrible fate of Bridget McGreer, 
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Bridget was fat though she wasn’t fair, 

But as a cook was beyond compare. 

She had but one fault, though that was sad, 

She used liquid polish, t’was very bad; 

It pitted the stove and made it red, 

As will all poor polish, be it said. 

But alas, retribution o’ertook her one day, 

For the polish exploded, and she sailed away. 

It was made of naptha and vile benzine, 

And poor Bridget since has never been seen. 
She sailed away o’er the roofs of the town, 
And left a few yards of ner bright red gown 
Stuck on the top of a steeple tall, 

As she vanished from sight of the watchers all, 
Who hurried to view the wonderful sight, 

Of a cook involved in such terrible plight. 

If Bridget had only used Rising Sun, 

Her work would have been right safely done, 
Of all stove polish it is the best, 

And is not dangerous like all the rest ; 
Contains no naptha and no benzine, 

Will polish the stove and keep it clean. 

It is made of the finest of pure graphite, 

And cleans and polishes wondrous bright, 

The stoves and the heaters on which it is spread 
Will never be pitted nor colored red. 

This finest of mixtures, all rust to abolish, 

Is know the world over as Rising Sun Polish. 


“It is well,” said Mr. Base-burner, 
firmly, ‘that our youths may be taught 
these interesting ballads, that they 
may grow up with a proper horror of 
bad blacking and a worthy apprecia- 
tion of the good. We will next be 
favored with a selection from the Ris- 
ing Sun Quartette, who will render 
that old, affecting ballad, ‘Over the 


- Hills to the Scrap-Pile’”’: 





SONG 


Over the hills to the scrap-pile, 
Where we all must assemble at last, 
Fool servants, neglect and bad blacking, 
Have hastened our friends in the past. 








CHORUS 


So with this warning before us, 

We'll object to our owner’s poor taste, 
If they endeavor to use upon us 

Any blacking but Rising Sun Paste. 


“Altogether,” shouted Mr. Base- 
burner, rising and waving his arm en- 
thusiastically, “Let us all sing that 
grand chorus again,” and the room re- 
sounded with the melody. 

When quiet was secured Mr. Base- 
burner further announced: 

“Mr. French Heater, our famous 
sentimentalist, will give us a solo in 
shake-down time, entitled ‘My Little 
Rising Sun Paste Coon.’ ”’ 


SONG 


My little Rising Sun Paste coon, 

She’s as bright as the silvery moon ; 

She prevents my Iteart from rusting, 

Or in false stove pastes trusting ; 

She's the best that ever happened in a coon. 


“Mr. Woodheater is fidgeting as 
though he had something to say,” 
called out the interlocutor. 

“Yes, sah, Mr. Base-burner, I've an 
expression.” 

“All right, we'll have it.” 

Whereupon Mr. Woodheater slowly 
arose and repeated “The Stove That’s 
in Your Hat.” 


Say, mister, if the only stove 
You’ve got is in your hat, 
Rising Sun Stove Polish 
Is not the thing for that. 
But if you have another, 
That throws out heat full blast, 
Rising Sun Stove Polish 
Is the thing to make it last. 


Mr. Woodheater has evidently been 
reading street-car ads. We will close 
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THE STOVE 


The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts longer, never burns 
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our evening’s entertainment with the 
latest out, “Tabloid Journalism,” by 
Mr. Grate, just from London. 

“Mr. Base-burner.” 

“Mr. Grate.” 

“Brevity is the soul of wit, therefore, 





Cook stove 
Pitted, red, 
Poor polis :, 
“Nuff sed.” 


Another stove, 
Shining brigh:, 
“Rising Sun 
Out of sight.” 

“This, good friends, ends our com- 
memoration of the advent of Rising 
Sun Stove Polish and Paste. May we 
never be without it.” 

The gray dawn was breaking in the 
east, and without further ado the as- 
sembled stoves hastened to their ac- 
customed places in time for breakfast. 


POLISH 


red—does not stain the hands—most durable and economical. 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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After the day’s business foretells nervous 
prostration. Pabst Malt Extract, The 
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VERNON ACADEMY OF MENTAL SCIENCES & SANATORIUM, 1954 East Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 


IGK’S. Seeds [REG 


To introduce our Illustrated ed agesine into 100,000 new homes, we will 
give absolutely free 100,000 75c. Mammoth Seed Collections. — 
ne contains 80 long oath devoted to flowers, fruits, poultry, 
garden, household and children; also best short stories and odntinued 
stories. A magazine for the whole family. 50c. ear. Every one 
sending us 50c. for a year’s subscription will rece on ree and — 
either of the following collections. Flower Collection: Vick’s nch- 
ing Asters 10c, Centaurea 10c, Candytuft 5c, Sweet Mignonette 5c, Tall Nasturtium 
5c, Giant Pansy 10c, Petunias 10c, Poppy 10c, Zinnia 5c, Wild Garden 5c. Total 10 
separate packets 75c. Garden Collection: Blood Turn nip Beet Early 10c, Medium 
Green Cucumber 5c, Vick’s Premium Cabbage Lettuce 10c, Yellow Danvers ‘Onion 5c, 
Hollow Crown Parsnip 5c, Rosy Gem Radish 10c, Long Cardinal Radish 5e, GiantSal- 
sify 10c, All Seasons Spinich 5c, Crooked Neck Squash 10c. Total 10 separate pack- 
ets 75c. These are our Ponoloest seeds put up expressly for our magazine wegen 
Our name is a guarantee of Seay Ho Both Collections and Magazine one y: 
(total value $2.00) for only 65c. ick’s Magazine, 930 Triangle Building, Rochester, N. Y- 


HENRY F. TILLER 


Send for Catalogue PIANOFORTES i BOSTON, ASS. 




























MY DON JUAN HUSBAND, 


The latest LITERARY SENSATION OF PARIS, by Marcel Prevost, author of the 
audacious “ Letters of Women,”’ will begin in the March number of the 


PARISIAN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


a SPECIAL OFFER! $2.00 WORTH FOR $1.00. 


Send this advertisement to the RARISIAN REVIEW CO., or hand it 

NEWSDEALERS to your Newsdealer, with $1.00, and secure the magazine for one year, 
including a Three Months’ Trial Subscription Free, for some friend. 
Designate in your order clearly which of the two names is entitled to 
’ send for spec- the full year’s subscription. This offer is open for one month. Regular 
ial trade rate Subscription, $1.50 per year. 15 cents per copy. On all newsstands. 


an ee es PARISIAN REVIEW C0., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. ' 


Will please 











Sp, ForHoarseness, Coughs, Sore 
BS ae Throat, Nothing Excels this 
SOLE) Simple Remedy. °° yep 
Foo In boxes only. Never sold in bulk. Ath d Mdm lho 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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We have no branch stores 





VIOLETS 


Fresh, Fragrant 


Picked Twice a Day 
J. NEWMAN & SONS 
51 Tremont St., Boston 








elgian Hares 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


The most beaptiful and 
affectionate of all domes- 
tic pet stock; tle finest of 
meat for the table; clean- 
ly in habits; cost but lit- 
tle to keep; require small 
amount of attention and 
space to live in; and are 
THE MOST WON- 
DERFUL LITTLE 
MONEY - MAKERS 
: IN THE WORLD. 
We can tell you shox to earn 8500 A WEAR from an invest- 
ment of $25. If you have a small back yard, a shed, barn, or an 
empty attic, and will devote one hour night and morning we can 
start youin an EASY, FASCINATING and PROFIT- 
ABLE BUSINESS. The finest home employment for boys 
or women, We ship healthy, fine pedigreed stock by express to 
any point and guarantee safe delivery. Write for particulars, 


The Osborne Rabbitry, 4 Spring St., Everett, Mass. 
Breeders of Belgian Hares from Imported Stock 





Belgian Hare Guide, 25¢ 











to ride ans er 
BEST’MA 


(901 Models, $10 to: $i8 
99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to$12. 
d-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
#8 to 88. Great Factory Clearing 
Sule at half factory ccst.-«-We ship 
errwhere on approval and-ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
901. Write at once for our Baresin 
List and Special Offer. Address Dept 136 G 


MEAD CYGLE CO... Chicage 


TYPEWRITERS wires 


y pay DOUBLE price for-Rem- 
pan Ao Smith Premiers, Caligrap 
&c., when you can save 40 te 60 
cre. on manufacturers prices. 

jachines shipped with privilege of 
trial and $O}.0 or RENTED 


antee on all machines, Send tor 
Nlustrated Catalogue. Mention this medium. 


TYPEWRITER E/SIPORIUM, 
292 La Salle Street. CHICAGO. 


TO CUBE A COLD IN ONE DAY 















Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists refund 
the a I if it ~~ to cure. KE. W. Grove's signature is on 
x. 25 cen 








Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 


FAT REDUCTION 


Mrs, M. Dumar studied the reduction of human fat for over 
20 years, with the greatest specialists in Europe and America. 
Over 10,000 grateful patients attest her success. Her treatment 
is not “Banting, nor starvation diet. She protests against the 
“Free Trial Treatment” Fraud, so often advertised. Her's is 
no‘*Monthly Payment” scheme. ‘Mrs. Dumar'’s treatment is en- 
dorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by ‘““*The United States 
Health Report.” Her total charge is $1, which pays for prescrip- 
tion, for medicine sold in all first-class ‘drug stores, way instruc- 
tions as to the treatment, and everything necessary to reduce 
one pound or more a day. No extra charges. No wrinkles and 
no injury to health. 

FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS 


The patients of Mrs. Dumar are aeten, and all of them are her 
friends.—Weekly Tribune and Sta: 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her sister-sufferers 
and all Rave benefitted by her treatment.—Family Physician 
Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has been curing ex- 
cessive fat, and we (acknowledged to be the highest American 
authority on all matters pertaining to health, sanitation and 

giene) feel authorized to recommend this treatment. —United 
States Health Report. 

If you find this t treatment not based on common sense, and 
find it doesn't work, she will send your $1 back. Ifyou question 
the value of this treatment, ask say ie ge of a first-class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what she has 
done. She has not published a testimonial in years. She does 
not need to. Her work is too well known. 

If you are interested in reducing flesh, and believe that a sure, 
guaranteed reduction (as promiscd above) is worth $1 to you, 
mail that sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 


MRS. M. DUMAR, 15 West 28th St., New York. 





AN INVESTMENT PAYING 15 PER CENT 
_ ARIZONA GOLD and COPPER STOCK 


selling at low price. Dividends paid monthly. Big money 
in sight. Best proposition on the market for the price. 
Send for prospectus. Bank references furnished. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 72 Worthinzton St., Springfield,Mass. 
Fiscal Agent—Specialist in Investments, 


\ A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is 
now offered direct. It 
consists of two nickel 
gucinders, with air pumps 
betw to crea com- 
seemed fair in one cylinder 
and vacuum 
suction in other. 
Open valve and 
compressed air 
forces liquid 
Gemene oglinder tn six streams th: top of nozzle. 
vacuum sucks it back to other cylinder. ‘all done 

i ak of Scales This is the only effective 
6 only one that: any woman will use when its 
= sknown. Send ay for our et. Sentin 
plain sealed wrapper, free on request. wanted. 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


840 CHATHAM ST. . RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
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Snap SNAP Snap! 


CHWO 
OGD | 


i... EYE | 3 
bona Hook & Eyc Wear 


Hook 






























It closes by a touch, and you hear it close These are 
two strong points—bear them in mind. 

With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for 
a while and finally catch something, you don’t know exactly 
what; it may by some good fortune be the eye, but it is just 
as likely to be the dress, or the trimming, through which it will 
tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With 
the SNAP HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; 
all that is needed is a touch in the right place—and you know 
it is the right place because you hear the click of the tiny steel 
spring. 

The SNAP HOOKS save gowns because they all work 
equally well. If a fastener here and there gives way, or opens, 
the extra strain on those remaining closed will destroy the 
shape of the garment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable—they all 
stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the garment 
| releases Them. 

It is surprising tiiat up-to-date dressmakers should use 
such a behind-the-times article as the old-fashioned hook. 
There is not one single particular in which the SNAP HOOK 
does not excel all other hooks. Any woman who does not 
use it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cts. for a 
sample card. Say whether white or black. 


A Made in Sizes 3 and 4 
BSYAK- NOM SNAP HOOK & EYECO, 
y 377 Broadway, Waal EY E | 
mee = New York City ‘Qiwmmm 


Don’t fail te mention “The National Magazine” when writing te advertisers, 
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a le ARTISTIC AND ELEGANT 


‘ & } —_ Being the result of untiring effort of musical and mechanical 
Were «~—Ss genius, it is but natural that the “CROWN” should appeal to 
ows and satisfy the best pianists and musical authorities. 
| In the Crown are embodied all the good points found in other 
high-grade makes together with special patented features pos- 
sessed by no other piano. 
fe 


| The Crown is the only piano having a Practice Clavier. 
Sua. Ask good teachers as to its value. 


So liberal are the terms by which you may own a Crown Prano that few 
homes need be without this source of delight and refinement. If you will 
write us, we will arrange the easiest terms of payment or exchange to suit 
your case. Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full information; also 
set of dolls for the little ones, free. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 
Bent Block, Washington Blvd. and Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ili. 
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Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 











don’t destroy it. 


return home from a summer’s vacation, tired and ill in health from over 
exertion. At such a time, while the system needs bracing, stimulants and 
drugs should be avoided. PURIFY the tissue that has been building— 


Drink Freely of Poland Water 











e) 


It will remove every 
impurity from the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, and 
quicker and more tho- 
roughly rejuvenate these 
organs than any other 
known method. 


land Water has been 


© 


these diseases, to 


BOSTON: 
175 DEVONSHIRE ST. 









For fifty years Po- 


+ 

© , 

an acknowledged con- g 
querer over the most @ 
obstinate casesof ¥ 
Brights, Diabetes, and ’ 
Uric Acid Diathesis 
(Gout, Gravel, etc.), @ 
and new proofs of its g 
wonderful power are @ 
every day recorded. + 
@ : 














Send for the “Poland Water Book,” full of valuable information about 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, 


3 PARK PLACE. 


' HOME OFFICE: SOUTH POLAND, ME. 


POLAND WATER WAS THE FIRST WATER EVER KNOWN Z 
TO DISSOLVE URIC ACID CALCULI IN THE KIDNEYS— 
AND NOTHING LIKE IT HAS EVER BEEN DISCOVERED. 


Sie Ai See Gh uh ee ue Gen Co Ce 







Rr he a KAN 
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PHRULADELPHIA: 
4711 CHESTNUT ST. 
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It’s all in the lens. 


BRILLIANT FINDERS 


that show the image clear, sharp 
and bright asthe human eye in 
any light will be a feature of . . 


KORONA CAMERAS 


FOR 1901. 








Long Focus 
Series VII. 


weuiesecial 2) AE P 
$35 saeindn 


1901 Catalogue ready April 1st. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 








Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Office: 1123 Broadway Mention 
Chicago Office: 28 Jackson Boulevard. this journal. 














LEARN THIS SCIENCE 


The marvelous and almost ea) cures that have 
been and are being effected by Dr. J. Alvin Horne, the eminent 
physician and natural heaier, of rock Island, 111., have surprised 
the physicians and scientists of the 
entire country. His ability to cause 
disease and pain to disappear as if. 
. magic, and to restore life and 

vitality to the weak and afflicted, 
by his wonderful natural healing 
powers combined with his Na- 
ture’s Remedies, is the mar- 
vel of the 20th century. The marvel- 
ous power possessed ‘A this grand 
benetactor of humanity, combined 
with his ‘Nature's Remedies,” can 
cure you, no matter what your dis- 
ease is or how many have pro- 
nounced it incurable, nor of 
long standing, there is hope for you 
through this wonderful ‘method, 
which annihilates space and cures 
patients at a distance in the privacy 

of their own homes, 7 ro the 

knowledge of any one. _— are 

J. ALVIN HORNE, MD. p.s.t, Sick, sit down, write your leading 
Presiden 





symptoms, name and addréss, send 

it to this wonderful man, and it will 

cost you okie nothing to receive his diagnosis and instruc- 

tions, He will also send you free of any charge his grand book, 

which will be of invaluable service to you. You also receive a 

~ list of testimonials from men and women whc owe their 

th and alg the to this method, which wil. revolutionize 

the — the sick and despondent. Write today, without 

fail, to J. a vin Horne, or the Illinois Dispensary and 
School or Ni atural —- 

Dr. J. Alvin Horne teaches this science at his School of 

ealing, or es through which you are taught 

Natural and Magneto-Osteopathic Healing; also Occult Powers, 

which will give — success in life. Full information and liter- 

ature re; wonderful science will be sent absolutely 
free to all who LSaress the 


Illinois Infirmary and 
School of Natural Healing 


Dept. tg. ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 








The 
Morning 
Meal 


is looked forward to by 
every member of the 
household as soon as 
OATNUTS is intro- 
duced into the pantry. 
Rich in gluton and the 
natural flavor cf the oat, 
this new breakfast food 








OATNUT 








Whitney Bldg. 


is not only a healthful, 
nourishing food, but a 
most delicious and fasci- 
nating one. See that you 
get the red package. 





Not in the Trust. 


LIBERTY 


PURE FOOD 


COMPANY 
Boston 











Don't fail to mention ‘Nhe National Magasine” when writing to advertisers, 





































Colonial Furniture 


Mahogany Sofas, Chairs, Tables and Wardrobes. All verit- 
able antiques and in good condition, no reproductions, A very 
handsome Chippendale Sideboard, also China Closet. 


Brass and Pewter Lamps in very great variet; 
Copper —some with beautitul opalescent glass chaden, 


Jewish Candlesticks, five and seven branches. - 


Jardinieres and other old Russian Coppers. 


Rare old China, Historical Plates, Pitchers, ete. Lowestoft, 
Tortoise Shell, Minton, Mulberry, ete. 


A very large collection of Pewter, Brass and Copper Candle- 
sticks and other Antiques, at the sign of 


The Copper Kettle, 2501 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 


Catalogue and price list on request, 
Photographs sent after correspondence. 


GRAND TRUNK 
AT BUFFALO 


An official of the Grand Trunk Railway, who has been at 
Buffalo for the last few days, has returned to Montreal, after 
having secured space for the railway’s exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition. The space sccured is one of the most 
prominent on the grounds, covering nearly 4,000 feet of the 
walls and 600 square feet on the floor of the machinery and 
transportation building, which is said to be one of the finest 
architectural creations on the grounds, and is completed and 
ready for the installation of exhibits. 1t is the intention of the 
Grand Trunk to make a display such as the company has not 
yet installed in any exhibition, and this will comprise a large 
selection of its choicest photographic gems, including a number 
that were awarded the gold medal at the Paris international 
exposition of 1900. Canada will be represented by numerous 
typical scenes of the resorts which are reached by the Grand 
Trunk, and it is expected that as a result of this the influx of 
tourists during the season of 1901 into Canada will be some- 
thing ph 1, The building in which the Grand Trunk 
exhibit is to be placed is situated in a central location on what 
is known as ‘'the Mall,” reached by the Amherst street gate. 
While at Buffalo the Grand Trunk representative mace a care- 
ful inspection of the entire grounds, and reports that the 
management of the exposition is making favorable progress 
with the buildings, May 1, he said, will see the opening of one 
of the finest expositions that has ever been held in America, 
which, though not quite so extensive as the World's fair, will 
exceed in quality anything that has ever been held on the 
western hemisphere. 


THOS. WYNNE, N. E. Agt. Grand Trunk, 
806 Washington St., Boston, 
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Delightful after Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUNBURN, and allafflictions of theskin. Removes 
al' odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the orig- 
inal), a little higher in price, perhaps, than worth- 


less substitutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 2: 





Return to Nature 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer headed and~ 
save money ; follow the simple laws of nature, 


THE KNEIPP WATER-CURE MONTHLY 
and Herald of Health 
Will tell you all about them, 

The ioe Water Cure Monthly, devoted to Kneipp’s 
method and kindred national Systems, stands for a cleaner 
body, a healthier mentality, and a higher morality, tiygienie 
living and natural methods of obtaining health. Able contritu- 
tors. Has a free correspondence department to subscrib: rs, 
which tells all about the natural treatment of diseases, Full of 
hints on prevention and cure of disease. A magazine for the 
whole family. 


The only magazine of Kneipp’s : 
Hydrotherapy in the English Language. 


Edited by BENEDICT LUST, 
Hydropathic Physician 
Director of the *‘Jungborn, Sanitarium, 
Bellevue, Butler, N, J. 
Subscription price per annum, United States, Canada and - 


Mexico, $1.00. Foreign countries $1.25. Payable in advance. 
Sample copies free. 


Kneipp’s World Renown Books. 


*““My Water Care,” (The Kneipp Cure), 500 pages, 200 
illustrations of the different treatments, as Water Applications, 
Baths, Wet Sheets, Vapors, Gushes, etc. This book is orivi- 
nally written by the famous Hydropathist, the Rev. Father 
Kneipp, is translated in fifteen languages and sold in over one 
million copies, alone in the German language, Price, elegautly 
bonnd, $1.00, paper cover, 60c, 

The Care of Childrem. By Seb. Kneipp, paper 50c., 
bound, 75c., postpaid. 

The Kneipp Brochure and a complete catalogue of 
books on Nature Cure. Health Underwear, Health Food and 
Hygienic Supplies free. € 


KNEIPP MAGAZINE PUB, CO,, 51: B, Seth St., N.Y, 
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Pabst beer 
IS always pure 








He SEND NO MONEY 


cut this ad. out and send to us, state whstnns ou 
wish Gents’ or Ladies’ Bicycle. ape te HLL BO 
Cents EXTRA), colorand Fens 

will ome had subject te HIGHES GRADE I 190)'M "MODEL 


EDGEMER pelgvcle by ae me ©. 0, 


tory, 7 exactly ys 
$40.00 th 


ur nearest ~hay office, and it found seemaciey a satisfac. 
e equ ual of biyeloe that — poy teed at $20.00 


sr Won mted, th 
spec ONDERFOL BARGAIN YO KARD OF, then 


\) (or $12.25 for ladles) rae express charges, ex- 
\ pera SPECIAL PRIC PRICE ‘Sil. 75 presscharges are only 5010 75 cents for 500 miles, 
is 


to $20.00. Order two Edgemeres 
profit enough to get yours free. 


itee. oe = very latest lines, made from genuine 1}4-inch 
seamless stee 
full ball bearings handsome arch crown. 


covered by our writ- 
ten bindi guaran- 
it Shelby 
, 24 or 26-inch frame, finest two- one hanger, finest 
Enameled in black, green or 


maroon, neatly striped, highly cj beautifally finished throughout. 


Highest grade eq 
turned handle bars, highest grade nonicr toda oday 
7. repair kit, best of everything. 

‘ —= - the rice ~ known for a strict! 
a ju can se extra'e one a 

Write for Free Bicycle Catalogue. Address, SEARS, 


juipment, saddle, tool bag and tools. pedals, up or down 
TTY tires, with 
is the. rte} 


ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Ponutifal 


by VESTRO. Developes the Bust 6 inches, 
fills ali hollow places, adds grace, 
curve and beauty to the neck; softens 
andclearstheskin. Beautiful women 
everywhere owe their sup- 
erb figure and métchless 
tna ee gy Harm- 
permanent. NEVER (© 

bal Every lady should 
have this unrivailed devel- 
oper. Adds charmh and at- @ 
traction to plainest women. 
Full culars, testi- 
— Ee ae, sealed for 
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Advertise Successfully 


For Mail-Order Business 


Send for my ADVERTISER’S POCKET GUIDE of money- 
ee lists of lead- 
dailies, weeklies 


rs monthlies, The 
key to the best known 
a. Valuable 
i CUEN' ing to be. 


— Sent Free, RUDOLPH GU 
ewspaper and Magazine advertising 2 
Street, New York. 


06 Fulton 











Aut 1 MEDICINE €0., DEPT. f. ~ 




















‘COINC TO BE 


WANT TO BE MARRIED 


me ‘ou want it. The best book out. ‘‘ THE 

ING OR SECRETS REVEALED.” Uiliust'ed. ) 

ja 730) pages of min and interesti reading; = 
will ‘ell you lots of things you want to know. Pr’ 

—send mone’ onaee or stamps. Gus wm Erio8 

HICAGO, ILL. 





50c 

PUBLISHING CO., 1 Mozert Street, C! 
and all habits 
cured safely, ne ctealy 


MORPHINE 2-5 


pers t oe er ca canpe 


sacredly confidential, 
FLOWER MEDICINE CO., 151 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Den’t fall te mention “The National Mageszine” bi 8 mais to i cnalins 





OR 3 two-cent stamps, 
the P. Graham Co., 714- 
716 East 66th St , Chicago, 
will send you sample tube of 
the most exquisite, pleasingly 
satisfying Tooth Paste ever 
brought to your notice. 


‘‘Supreme”’ is the name of the preparation and 

it zs supreme. It’s made for discerning — 

-PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
I will gia 


YSELF GURED 1=2.¢:iu:r2 
BR TAUB: sears never ating 


So, §.2 ES niece 
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N READER , You have surely heard much in 
KI D s your time about the Wonders of 
Hypnotism. You may even have seen an exhibition of 
it on the stage. In that case you were thrilled by the work 
and results of its mysterious spell. .Above all fred were 
amazed at the hypnotist’s control of his subjects,making them speak, act, think and feel 
> Only as he commanded. In y jpaper you have also read of the vast good this 
KG mind-control is doing for education, for reform and for the art of healing. From it all 
r you have doubtless said to yourself: “1 wish I were a hypnotist! Why shouldn’t |, 
al wiesding strange — for the welfare of nn ca! and others !”’ 
; WHY NOT? I zoe wish it you can certainly become a hypnotist. 
gon earth to hinder. You have the same natural faculty for it as 
\\ the ablest professional. A few days’ reading and practice makes you as powerful 
as the very best of them. The study is not only simple but fascinating. All you¥ 
need is the resolve to “‘goinand win.” Moreover, at the present time . 
YOU CAN LEARN HYPNOTISM FREE! 
America’s greatest My = eg offers to show you how. As an authority and 
teacher in this science Prof. L. A. Harraden is famed all over the world. Just 










yb et a copy of it without onecent of cost,merely 

y letter or postal, and it comes to you by re- 

. Itis the most precious book of the kind ever distributed. “The 

to do things by halves. He has been lavish as a Monte 
Cristo in making this gift-book worthy of hisown renown. It is printed ina 
clear, elegant type and illustrated on every page a leading artists. The 
esign is a choice effort of symbolic art, graceful in expression and most 
delicate in finish. The text is written in = familiar style, sparkling with 
strange interest, and yet simple asa child’s reader. The book will not only 
be studied with rness, but treasured for its worth and beauty. In fact, it 

will be cherished by students as their 


KEY TO SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
Well it is indeed for all who send for it and master its contents. 







The 









from all its su 

thy, Clairvoyance, Personal Magnetism and Magnetic 

at more needs said except repeat that THE BOOK IS 

4FREE. Sit down and write foracopy today. It is a chance not to be 

waneglected. It may be the toraing Fou in your fortunes. Send no 
“imoney whatever. This is A GE NE GIFT. 


PROF. L. A. HARRADEN, - Jackson, Mich. 























CAMERA EXCHANGE 


For Professional and Amateur Photographers. 


a bttare perchesing ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


our catalogue and 
pricelist of Cameras 
Kodaks and Photo 
pages. We carry 
ull and complete 
a Amiga, stock for the Pro- 
AeA fessional and Ama- 

: teur. Cameras 
bought, sold, 
exchanged. A 
fF trial will con- 
- ™ vince youthat 

we deal only in first-class goods at lowest cash 

























prices. Our developing and finishing depart- 
ment conducted by experts is second to none. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
We solicit fo ~ tromage. Graves & Co, 2 
35 EB. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. weerrs has been the standard braid 40 years. 


for 40 y 
ery improvement has been introduced in its posi- 
tion and manufacture to keep it at its high standard 
—The Best.” 
From Drink 


by @ new discovery. odorless and tasteless, which any lady can give in = d 

tea, coffee or food. It does its work so silenti andodnely that while CURES CATARRH > 
the devoted wife,sister or daughter iooks on,the drunkard is reclaim e i 

ei even against his will and without his snowienas or co-operation. - 
Send your name and address to Dr. J. W. Hai Glenn Building, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. and he will mail enough of the remedy free to 

show how it is used in tea, coffee or food 


‘ Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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SHORT 
Sr 1 RirsS 


of two to five days’ duration 
are Offered by the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


NORFOLK, VA. 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
RICHMOND, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Steamers sail daily, except Sunday, from Pier 26, North River, 
Soot of Beach Street, New York. Tickets, including meals and 
stateroom accommodations, $13.00 and upwards. 















































For full infsrmation apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


83 Beach Street, New York, N. Y. 
Il. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J. J. BROWN, G. P. A. 


a 


Goontns ana foe oe 
At our office a package containi je y Cured without injury, pain, 
FREE afulld weeks treatment of OPIUM proven much Gassmtert.. Ase yout Gee 
Henderson’s Kidney Pills, 


IUM, Milton, Mass., or write to 
or we will send them prepaid to any address on receipt 


DR. J. FRANK PERRY, 2 Park Sq., Boston 
of 25c. for carriage and other expense of sending this 


trial package, containing 100 Pills, and is a positive 


Cure for all Kidney Complaints and all dis- DEAFN ESS OF NO PAY: 
eases arising from disorders of the 


Kidneys and Bladder. HOW TO QUIT TOBACCO 


A new discovery odorless and tasteless, that Ladies can giv: 
If you are a sufferer from this disease send at ence and in coffee or any kind of tood, quickly curing the patient wee 
inclose 25c. for postage. We ALSO OFFER you a his knowledge. Anyone can have a free trial package by ad- 
TRIAL package of dressing Rogers Drug and Chemical Co., 1854 Fifth and Race 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


\ ao 
by B L () () D Ladies! WHEN IN NEED TRY MY PILLS. 
0 MILWAUKEE, BVISCORSIN. MRS. B. ROWAN, * 


























Pepe... LABLETS 


The greatest cure of the age fora broken-down sys- 
tem. sides their medicinal qualities they are a great 
flesh producer. We refer to Mrs. J. C. Warren of 
Picine, Wis., who gained six pounds on <a — 
treatment, and leis Graves, Fhiladelphia, N. Y., wh 








Cooks a whole meal over one poe ag thn 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


°7 Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam and 
odors. Will hold 12 ove-quart jars in canning — 
Whistle biows when Vooker needs m 
. leycles, Watches, and her 
me given with order for Cookers. 


Send for ill i 
FOr Te COOMER C02, tos Gd, Toledo, 0. 





gained six and a half pounds on our three-w ceks’ treat- 
ment that we give free. Mrs. Julia House of Council 
Bluff, and Mrs. R. ag, — Temple, Me., each seven 
pounds in four weeks, wards of Colorado 
was cured of nervous prostration caused by child-bed 
fever, A doctor will charge oF, $50 for three weeks’ 
ment. We give it to bp ws 
Send 10c. for postage and other expense of sending. 


W. A. HENDERSON, Clarinda, Iowa. OPIU M es anys. fe uor isanes cured tn $0 te pie 


Patented Jan. 23, 1900. 


















Ons Dept. 
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WHY IS THE... 


Patented 1898. 


Because it is the only ROTARY WASHER that 
has Revolving Steel Ball Gearing, therefore 
light running and noisgtéss. No escape of steam; 
made of red cypress lumber; solid leg staves (not re- 
movable breakable legs); wheel turns either way; 
dasher reverses automatically, cleaning clothes with- 
out rubbing them to pieces. Made to last. Ask your 
dealer to show you the O. K., or send for circulars to 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 


Davenport, lowa. 











Madame A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach 


A Grand Opportunity for 
Every Lady to try this Won- 
derful Beautifier 


Absolutely Free. 


Any lady afflicted with freckles, pim- 

- ples, blackheads, moth patches, sallow- 
ness, eczema, acne or any discoloration or disease of 
the skin, can have them removed absolutely and for- 
ever % Mme. Ruppert’s’ World Renowned FACE 
BLEACH and a trial bottle will be given FREE to 
every caller at Mme. Ruppert’s parlors; and in order 
that every lady living out of the city may get the trial 
bottle FREE, Mme. Ruppert will send it to her, safely 
packed, in plain wrapper, ail charges prepaid, if you 
will send 25 cents in stamps or silver, to cover the cost 
of postage and packing. 

This is indeed a nerous offer and is 
made only to allow every lady to test the merits of 
Mme. Ruppert’s FACE BLEACH without cost. Get 
the trial bottle of Face Bleach at once and you will be 
delighted with the results and the great improvement it 

make in your complexiun, 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 


6 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 











Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 


$300.00 


Given cAway ! 


HE LIBERTY PURE FOOD 
CO. will give away $300 
for the best advertisement 

or suggestions, which we can 
incorporate into an advertise- 
ment, advertising the new 
breakfast food “OATNUTS.” 
The money will be divided as 
follows:—For the one which 
in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee is considered best, and 
which we adopt, $150, $50 for 
the second, $25 for the third, 
$15 for the fourth, $10 for the 
fifth, and for the next ten best 
$5 each; the successful ones’ 
names will be published with 
the advertisements. 


Everyone can compete for these prizes, 
whether familiar with advertising or not, 
because the prizes will be distributed, not 
from a point of view as to the construction 
or wording of the advertisement altogether, 
but as to what will best advertise this new 
breakfast food. It is the SUGGESTION 
you will note that we are after. 

The only conditions for competing for 
these prizes are, that each suggestion or ad- 
vertisement shall be accompanied with the 
directions for PORRIDGE cut from the 
side of the OATNUTS package. You can 
get OATNUTS of your grocer, and can 
send as many advertisements as you please, 
but always accompanied with -Rocdiae di- 
rections cut from OATNUTS package. 
An extra prize of $10 will be given to the 
one sending in the most advs. and di- 
rections, 

Contest expires May 15th, 190. In ad- 
dressing your letters direct them ‘to 


Liberty Pure Food Co., 
Room 26, 27, Whitney Bldg., | 
Boston, Mass., Dept. X. 


Note:-—Rejected advertisements will be 
returned to writers providing same are ac- 
companied by a request and a stamped en- 
velope, otherwise we reserve the right to 
use same. 
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SEND NO MONEY, jigieiacone 


amine itat your nearest freight depot, and if found 3 3: y satisfactory, exactly as Y 4 
sented, equal to the highest grade pion machines advertised by other I houses at A 
$30.00, and as go ood a machine as you can buy from your dealer at home at $80.00 to $40.00, 
the greatest bargain you ever saw or heard of, pay your 9 and freight 
Ban eter Be our r SPECIAL OFFER | PRICE OF g charges. 


alin your own your $11.26 any day you are not 


oun A Sil.254 NEW V QUEE Fie auaite 


yy one of the best” sewing 
An new and up-to-date imgroveenenh, high arm, positive fourmo- 
tion feed, very light running, does any work that can be done on any 
sewing machine made. It comes in a beautiful solid antique oak, 
dro. ead cabinet, as illustrated. Ouk cabinet is beautifully 
tT highly polished, elaborately finished throughout. 
2 


AT Si1.25 WE FURNISH THIS SEWING MACHINE 


COMPLETE WITH ALL ACCESSORIES, including 1 quilter, 2 screwdrivers. 6 bobbins,1 package 
of needles, 1 cloth guide and screw, 1 oil can filled with oil, and a complete instruction book, which 
makes everything so plain thateven a child without previous experience can operate the machine 
a once. oes - A ae beatae S Fagg ye in addition te the regular accessories mentioned, the following special attach- » 
raider, 1 binder, 1 set of plain hemmers, different widths up to ths of aninch. * 

E DEALERS who will order three or more machines at one time will THIS ILLUSTRATION gives youan 

SEWING. MACHIN be suppiled — Mo same react eng aay ny — aa thoap ppearance f the eM GH 
and with our ame oe comered.d pat the price will be the same, viz. x S08 n hun A! 1GH ARM NEW QUEEN EWe 
an offer fae — a. 50 UP-=| ING MACHINE which we farsish a 


lots. 

none ars Tre Flak $11.25, in the handsome 5-dra’ 
eect SSS SEARS, ROEDUGK & &'C6 thiciab PLL, | es erie 
Address your orders plainly to g RK & a 






























OUR NEW 1901 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


taint FLOWER SEEDS || - FOR 
vaRieviEs, FREE SALE 


An Unparatiieled Offer by an Old-Estab- 
lished and Reliable Publishing House! ‘ 
THE LADIES’ WORLD is a large, 24-page, 
96-column illustrated magazine for ladies H k e 
and the family circle, with elegant cover G 

printed in colors. It is devoted to Stories, ac ney ig 

Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decoration, Built to order by Henry Hooker and in nice order. 





Housekeeping, Fashions, Hygiene, Juvenile a 
7 Reading, Floriculture, etc. To introduce this er ee .~ wets gear and shafts, whip 
* charming ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes cor ushions. TICE D125. 
where it is not already taken, we now make the 

following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty Ru nabout 

Conts in silver or stamps, we will send The Ledies' ; ; : 

World /or Six Months, and to cach subscriber we Built by Bailey and never used, high bicycle 
willalso send, Free and post-paid, a large and magnificent Cole wheels, neumatic tires, a really beautiful car- 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, 310 Varieties, 2s /e//ows: riage. Price $200. 

1 Packet Celosia, Ostrich Feather. A beautiful plant growing 3 feet e 
high, and developing lars ge plumes curved and curled like an ostrich feather. Sin gle 66 Concord 99 Harness 


1 Packet Royal Pansies. Finest mixture, comprising such famous 
aoee as Trimardcau, Five-blotched Odier, Bugnot's, 
Cassier, Parisian Fancy, Rainbow, Tig ver, etc. ‘ 

1 Packet Superb Asters. C hoicest mixture ot 
finest named varieties, including Victoria, Non Plus 
Ultra, Comet, Fewel, Branching Crown, etc. v 

1 Packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty new 
named varieties, including Golden Gleam, Coguette, 
Paybreak, Othello, Fashion, Navy Blue, etc. 

1 Packet Sunset Poppies. A magnificent as- 
sortment, composed exclusively of doud/e varieties, 
in every conceivable color, including White Swan, 
Cardinal, American Flag, Snowdri/t, Mikado, etc. 


Made to order for 15.3 horse, silver trimmings, 
but no monograms or initials, French shaft lugs, 
weight and style just right for above carriages. 
Price $50. 


Double Russet Harness 


Made by Wood Gibson, brass trimmings with 
monogram on blinders only, extra set of collars, 
in good order and just the thing for a second 
harness in a smart stable. Price $75. 





: I pow pe Be ay ana Fra comprising meage 

colors an es formerly unknown, from pure white to deep crimson. 

The flowers are large, and borne in we rofusion late in the fall. THESE ARE BARGAINS ! 
1 Packet Lebb’s Nasturtium. oice mixture, including Queen 





Victoria, Lucifer, a oo “pt Schusiae etc. Charming for hanging . 
; askets, old stumps, trellises, etc. Blooms profusely. me : * 
t Packet Single Dahlias, mixed, Sacheting Address by mail for further particulars: 


» the popular ¥x/es Chretien, remarkable for great 
» varicty and Priitiancy of coloring, large mreand Cc E HOWARD 
fine oe Seema senahy from June to Octaber, ° “ 9 

x Packet Double China Pinks. One of the 
most attractive of hardy garden flowers. Blooms 10 Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
very profusely, in rich variety of colors, until fall. 

x Packet Catendula, Meteor. A showy hardy 
annual, forming dwarf, bushy plants, producin, 
large double flowers of a bright yellow, striped 
orange. Blooms all through the summer. 

And Three Hundred Other Varieties, includ- 


ing Fireball Dianthus, Phlox Drummondii, Japan 

ese Morning Glory, Gaillardia, E verlastings, Thunbergia, Candytuft, i From St. Paul 

anthemums, German Stock, ae Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, $46 50 

Verbenas, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, Di; citalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. ° 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six Months, and poeeeoetes Boston 

this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds (310 varieties), 


put up by a first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. We 

guarantee satisfaction, and will refund your money and make you a present Until April 30th, 

of the seeds if you are not satisfied. This offer ts rediable. Do not confound Low rate excursions in tour- 
it with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have been ‘ " 

established 25 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies as to res| iponal- ist Cars, Without Change. 


bility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.00. Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City all Place, New York. CO A S 7 ne Poe J. COLVIN, 
53 ashington St., Boston. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EVERY 


A Soda Fountain tome® 


OUNTRY life misses many enjoyments of the city. If you can’t come to 

them they can go to you. One of the city’s latest novelties is the possi- 

bility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling expense. 

It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic acid gas and 
supplying with them a 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome ‘affair, 
but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 
carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually as though you owned a $1,000 soda 
fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we make 


this special offer of ; 
A Complete Soda Water 
Outfit for $3.00 





1 all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete | Regular price 
2 boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box $5.00 
1 bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup fetreteactoeyi: tdi 
1 - Ginger Ale “ “ to the first 100,000 
ye Vanilla “ a 
: Sarsaparilla “ «“s $3. 00 
se R herr i és Delivered, expres- 
* 1 asp Jy sage prepaid, to all 
1 “ Strawberry “ * points East of the 
' 1 “ Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) | Rocky Mountains. 
1 “ — Citrate Magnesia Tablets (40 | Westof these add 
‘ 50 cents for addi- 
in bottle) 


tional expressage. 





This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
- your taste at average cost of one cent a glass. 

Q2"In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS 

will carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by 

its own life and force destroy all germs and clear impurities from un- 

healthy water. 





From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 
“SP.aRKLETS goes beyond my expectations. Mrs.Howe | SPARKLETs daily. Enclosed isa letter from my physician, 








has used it with various liquids and now she cannot get 

along without it. Ihave used the extracts of various varie- 

ties and the charging of them was perfect as to taste, etc. 
J. L. Howse, 94 Fulton St., New York. 





“I thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to my no- 
tice. 1 have been ill quite a while and could not retain milk 
or anything else in any form until I used the SPARKLETS. 
I am now able to drink a gallon of milk charged with 





Dr. Lober, verifying the same,” 
MARIE LENORA MARKS, 
2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 


“SPARKLETS reached me in qe order and I am greatly 
pleased with the same.” i. C. MERRIMAN, Jr. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





“My friends and myself are delighted with the operation 
of SPARKLETS.” JAMES HICKs, Piqua, O. 


You can’t afford to be without one. Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, regis- 
tered mail, or any convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


THE COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 


Twenty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York City 
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There are 50 Dazzling Examples of 
HANDSOME WOMEN 


. . . In the April Number of 


SS 







































April Broadway Magazine contains portraits of more pretty women, sparkling 
stage favorites and charming women generally, than can be found between the 
covers of any other magazine in the world. There are special and beautiful _ pic- 
tures of Mabel Baird, a howling English stage beauty; a new one of Mazie Follette; 
a Broadway Beauty; Edna Wallace Hopper; Sandol Millkien; Amlie Karl; Gertrude 
Rutledge; Prot, the dancer; Madge Lessing; Hattie Williams; and Sadie Randall. 


Three new and striking pictures of Edna May. 
Blanche Bates as Cigarette. The Heroine of “Under two Flags.” 
A Fashionable Young Ladies’ Seminary. _ Illustrated. 
“As Seen Along Broadway.” Illustrated. 
America’s Matinee Heroes. Charles J. Ross and Edgar L. Davenport. 
The most beautiful formed woman on the American stage. Get the April Number, 
see who she is. 
“In Gay Paree” with six special illustrations. : 
With our Sailor Boys at Annapolis. Five snap shots. 
Broadway Magazine Tales of Adventure. 


This gives you only a glimpse of the beautiful pictures in April Broadway magazine. 
For Sale by newsdealers everywhere. 10 centsacopy. $1.00 a year. 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO., 1123 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Special:—Send 25 cents, meytion this paper and receive Broadway magazine 3 months. 


HAIR SWITCH - REE “THE ALGONQUIN HEAVEN.” 
















ON EASY CONDITIONS.,, “Temagaming, a Glimpse of the Algonquin Heaven,” 
eens and mail to us. Senda A . aaa * q 
sample of bane ourcloseto the is the title of an attractive publication which will be is 
on ‘SEN [ONEY; we will make and sued in a few days for general distribution by the pas- 
send you b al, postpaid, ¢ FINE H HUMAN senger department of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
: es oe a selected huinan hair, pamphlet is embellished with a series of beautiful half- 
24 kath on Bt tones, picturing some of the country described ina narra- 
cee de peel pe —o tive, which is quite out of the ordinary railway publica- 
most extraordinary value and you wish tion. The story is interesting and should well serve the 
ee na wt nage pt purpose for which itis intended. The globe trotter, one 
at ts 4 Ao your <vounes ond of the chief actors in the story, has this to say in reply to 
se) out any money, we * * “o 
the 3 switches to them direct by mail. a question from Mrs. President, who asks, ‘‘These names 
to be paid RR de are puzzlinz; what do they mean in Engiish?” 
the switch we send you free for your trouble. “‘Temiskaming means the place where there is deep and 
oe Ratna” Wenkon "Siaenet shallow water; and Temagaming, the lake of the deep 
tor Our Si 4 - waters.. When you shall have seen the latter you will 
—, fifteen days, enna Sowing Meet understand why the beauty of its fiord-like bays and 
eR epeece rocky shores forces even the passing Indian to pause.”’ 
CADIES’ HAIR EMPORIUM, Dept. N 2, CHICAGO itis given out that copies may e secured by address- 
ing the passenger department, Bo ton. 





THE MADAM WAITEE 
Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt... 


A woman's invention for 
women that will positive- 
ly give the Straight 
Front Figure, Mili- 
tary Carriage and 
Long Waist. 
Supports the hose BACK 
and FRONT. Warranted 
a comfort and benefit to 
women. Will last one 
year. Call and see them 
demonstrated at 


29 TEMPLE PLACE. 
Boston 


TWO FOR ONE. 

Send us $1.00 and we will send you the National Magazine 
and AD REVIEW for one year. You know what the National 
is. AD REVIEW isa magazine for advertisers. Every per- 
son in business or who contemplates a business career, should 
be a subscriber, Remember you get $2 worth for $1. Address 


Ad Review, N 103, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


wrth o. ‘Tricks & Make-ups,sent postpaid for 2.6 ete 
Shes ares ererbrning er a 
















Waisk: ‘Gum to 
ine hinged ej many tr 
Se lovs.n novelty sivete planes. am 













Send stamp for circular . cee 
and testimuntals. eS, 4 pre roneeren of a i il pain 
Agents Wanted. i Beary 60 ao — y 
MADAM WAITEE’S address to send my large illust’d 
Tricks & Ages 
PARLORS tare 
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HE ial 


iS THE rae 


| eas Ri hoe | Patented Process 


QAINUTS 
“=FOOD=- 


Is the result of Twenty Years 
experience in the manufac- 
ture of Oat Products 














The New Oat Food pertéction 
All the Life of the Grain 





a KNG 0 Ws ey 








Made .by new machinery. 
NOT the same machinery 
that has been in use for the 
past fifty years. 


Liberty Pure Food Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cost no more than other oats. 
Ask for the Red Package. 


9 
Dre / 
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You turn over a mushroom z 
and looK for the pink gills: 
ou turn over a piece of enamele 
=e to look a —_ TRADE- { 
MARK. / 
ogee Nickel" Sted Ware | 
Is SAFE. 


rat for oun booklet show. a W 

nm n e NickKel- = ar 

re ead ae eather a Steal W Avrt- 
pte or LEAD is found in the nde ‘of the 


seventeen other manufacturers enamel ed ware. 
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Carpets and Oriental... 


VM RUGS 


Our stock of FLOOR COVERINGS is large and attractive. 
We carry the most desirable productions of Foreign and 
American looms. 
Our assortment of ORIENTAL RUGS is a superb one. 
These beautiful goods are choice in colors, fine in quality, 
moderate in price. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
169 Washington Street, near cornnitt, 2 BOSTON 


$4.444444444454 
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There is only ONE The “White Mountain” 














Are you going to buy a Refrig- 
erator? If so, don’t buy the 
cheap common Kind-----buy a 
“White Mountain.” 


About one-half the Refrigera- 
tors sold are ‘‘White Mountains’; 
all the trouble comes from the 
other half. 


From a Hygienic standpoint these 
Refrigerators are unapproachable. 
Branch Offices: Boston; New York City; 


Philadelphia; Chicago; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Col. 














Manufactured exclusively by...... 











Send for Handsome 1901 catalogue. 


Maine Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. #1. 











the Exposition season. 





| Pan=Himerican 
Exposition! 


Tickets of all kinds, sleeping car reservations and full 
information, also 


Personally Conducted Tours, going and returning 
direct or returning via the St Lawrence River during 


Circulars in Preparation. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Electric Lighted 
Famous Train of the World 





Chicago, Ill. 


St. Paul Road 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


The Pioneer Limited 


All coupon ticket agents show tickets via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F. A. MILLER, Gen. Passenger Agent 
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Shirt Waist 


With sailor collar, made of 
fine striped dimity, collar 
and shield of fancy white 
material. Sailor collar trim- 
med with colored bands. A 
most comfortable waist for 
hot weather, 10 to 16 years, 


$1.69. 


By mail,postage paid,hc. extra 





NTL 





4 | 
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Everything else that Children wear—and always,the 
right things—can be ordered by mail from our Cata- 
logue. Send this ad. and 4 cents for Catalogue 
containing 


OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Department 11 
60-62 West 23d Street, - = = New York 
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A MAP 


OF THE 


SIZE 48x34 INCHES 


UNITED STATES 


MOUNTED TO HANG ON THE WALL 


Price 15 cents 


This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The 
original thirteen states, Louisiana pur- 
chase, the Texas annexation, the Gads- 
den purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent 
postage .prepaid on receipt of price. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt.C.B. & Q.R. R., CHICAGO. 








Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 


LARGEST CAMERA 
IN THE WORLD 

















WAS CONSTRUCTED ESPECIALLY 
BY ORDER OF THE 


CHICAGO & 


XS Od KODA 


RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 

SEND A 2c. STAMP TO GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
G. P. A., C. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL.. 
AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM: 
.PHLET WITH FULL. ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EX: 

TRAORDINARY MACHINE. 
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A high-class preparation in 
every way. Always restores 
color to gray hair, the dark, 
rich color it used to have. 
The hair grows rapidly, 
stops coming out, and all 
dandruff disappears. 











If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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Castle Crag # a 
on the 44%) » a 


SHASTA- 
ORTHERN *2 
PACIFIC Roure 


WonDeRLaANDI900:%4 
describes CASTLE CRAGS, 


Sent for 6 CENTS by 
CHAS. S.FEE, G.P.A. ST.PAUL, MINK 


Z ps 


TO OR FROM THE COAST. 








1 cae * DAILY SERVIOE 
WEEN 


NEW YORK and BUFFALO 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS 


Tickets and reservations at 429 Broadway; 
289 Main Sireet, Buffalo; 108 Adams Street, 
Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis 

The Lackawanna Rallroad presents unex- 
celled locations and opportunities for indus- 
tries and manufactories. 

General Offices: 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers 
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YOU CAN RESTORE THE ORIGINAL 
BRIGHT ‘BEAUTIFUL COLOR OF YOUTH 
TO YOUR PIANO IF YOU USe 


It is a sweet smelling water white oil, that will remove the soil of time and 
the scratches of wear, and do it quickly, easily and cheaply. “Three in 


Pisne Polish 


because it has none of the disagreeable varnish odors of other polishes and 
leaves no grease or gum to rub off on the clothes. It restores the beauty 
to the wood and produces a smooth, glistening, shiny finish that is not 
easily dimmed. 


“3 in 1” works equally well on any veneered or varnished surfaces. 


E A large sample bottle sent to any address for two-cent stamp 
ré¢c to pay the pees, Try it at our expense, then buy a big 


bottle for a little price of your dealer. 


CG, W, GEE CO; 
145 Broadway, 
New York City. 





, Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 
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A RARE CHANCE 


TO PROVIDE FOR YOURSELF 
and FAMILY A LIFE INCOME 
EARNING 50 TO 100% 
PER ANNUM 
BY INVESTING IN THE MODEL 


UBERO PLANTATION. 


NOT A SPECULATION, but a legitimate 
business undertaking, founded on actual 
facts and known conditions, and surrounded 








by all the guarantees of protection, sound- 
ness, and profit known to the conservative 
business world. 


SHARES REPRESENTING the LAND 
are offered to the public at the par value of 
$150 each (or one-half acre of fully developed 
and full-bearing land), payable $2.50 per 
month for forty months, and $5 per month 
for ten months. 


There is nothing so profitable, so sure, sound, and permanent, as tropical agriculture when carefully 
and scientifically managed 

The Ubero Plantation Co. owns 3,000 acres of the richest, most productive land in the world, situated 
on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, a participating interest in which is now offered to the public. There are 
being planted 400,000 Rubber trees, 1,000,000 Coffee trees, and 1,000,000 Pineapple plants, which, when 
brought to full maturity, will produce a profit of over 100%. These are not our estimates: they are the 
actual results obtained by our own and other plantations, and of investigations by ministers, consuls, 
and representatives of this and other nations. Absolute, incontrovertible proofs are at hand, and may 
be obtained from us by any person interested in a highly remunerative investment. 

Dividends commence the first year and increase each year. We have already de- 
clared and paid dividends of 10% the first year and 15% the second year in the Ubero 
Plantation Co. of Indianapolis, which owns a similar and contiguous tract of land to 
the one we are now offering in Boston, and which wus also developed by us. 

Space forbids a fuller description. Complete details on application. The most rigid investigation is 


courted. Address 
UBERO PLANTATION CO., 


89 STATE STREET (Dept. 10 A), BOSTON, MASS. 











E.E. ORAPER ARDY A. NY 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 
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Hotcl Empire 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIREPROOF 


European Plan Exclusively 


Efficient Service 
Select Patronage 


Perfect Cuisine 
Fine Library 


SENSIBLE PEOPLE WHO SEEK COMFORT 
WITHOUT WASTE AND ELEGANCE WITHOUT 
OSTENTATION WILL FIND THE EMPIRE AN 
IDEAL HOTEL. 


Moderate Rates 


There is no crowd nor jam. The lounger and curi- 
ous are absent and an atmosphere of refined con- 
geniality pervades the whole establishment. 

From Grandi Central Station take Boulevard cars 
seven minntes to the EMPIRE. 

From the Fail River Boats take the oth Ave. Ele- 
vated to sgth St., from which Hotel is one minute's 
walk. 

Within ten minutes of t and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prup. 











MagecHeatersi. 


N()} SMOKE. NO DUST. NO GAS. 
THOSE WHO USE “ Magee” Ranges and 
(eaters say they ARE THE BEST, and 





ADVISE OTHERS TO use them, "They 
give perfect satisfaction in —_— icular, 
with proper use. Send for 

pamphlet, with references, 


%. Sold by Leading Dealers 


MAGEE FURNACE COPMPANY 
32 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 
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Mo THERSs NEED THis: 





IT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD AS IT MAY BE NEEDED ANY MINUTE, 





This is a most Valuable Book for the 
teaching as it does the easily distinguished Symptons 
Diseases, the Causes and Means of Pre- 
venting such Diseases, and the Simplest Remedies which 
will alleviate or cure. 

598 Pages, Profusely Illustrated. 
The Book is written in plain every-day English, and 
is free from the technical terms which render most doc- 
# tor books so valueless to the generality of readers. This 
Book is intended to be of Service in the Family, and 
is so worded as to be readily understood by all. 


GOc. Post-Paid. 


(The low price only being made possible by the 
immense edition printed. Not only does this 
tain so much Information Relative to Diseases, but very 
a Complete Analysis of everything per- 
taining to Courtship, Marriage and the Productionand 
Rearing of Healthy Families; 
Recipes and Prescriptions, 


ot different 


| properly gives 


Practice, Correct use of Ordinary Herbs. New Edition, 
W ith this Book in the house there is no excuse 


for not knowing what to do in an emergency. 


Don’t wait until you have illness in your 
ONLY 60 CENTS POST-PAID. 


this valuable volume. 
any denomination not larger than 5 cents. 


BOOK PUBLISHING HOUSE, 134 LEONARD STREET, N. Y. 


family before you order, but send at once for 


A Slight Illness Treated at Once be ‘ill Frequently Prevent a Long Sickness, With Its Heavy 
Expenses and Anxieties. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR = ==*2-~ 


a 


Revised and Enlarged with Complete Index. 


Household, 


Only 


Book con- 


together with Valuable 
Explanations of Botanical 


Send postal notes or postage stamps of 
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Ee TR SOT 


PIANO 


vose 


explanations free. 


exchange and deliver the piano in your home free of expense 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


have been ¢stablished 47 years. Are unsurpassed 
in Tone, Beauty and Durability By our system of 
ods every family in moderate circumstances 

an own a fine piano. We take old instruments in 
Cataiogue and 


S 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
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LESS THAN ONE 
CENT A CUP 


EXAMINE THE PACKAGE 
YOU RECEIVE 

AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 

| | : TRADE MARK. 








‘T WALTER BAKER &C0.Limited 
ae ae 











The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 
epg CARTER * is stamped 
WE on every il 




























oil 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


= Sample pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25¢ 
, Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. Ring ngs Makers, 
Boston, Mass,, 0.8.4. 


RS EVERY PAIR WARRANTED “Sg 

































_ 1851 The Phoenix 1901} 
Mutual Life Insurance 
| 


i Company 
| of Hartford, Connecticut 


Hl Issues Endowment Policies to_ either 
| men or women, which (besides giving 
| Five other options) Guarantee when 
|| the Insured is Fifty, Sixty or Seventy 
| Years Old 


lito Pay $1,500 in Cash 
For Every $1,000 
| of Insurance in Force | | 














| Sample policies, rates and other information | 

| ||| will be given on application to the Home i 
|] Office. il 
it 





} MW 
Wut \) 
|||, JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President i 
JOHN M. HALCOMBE, Vice-President | 
i 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary 
HW WILLIAM A. MOORE, Asst. Secretary i 
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